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From actual photograph 
made March 10, 1920, in 


Carnegie Hall, New York. 


The miracle 
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Miss Case | J 

stood beside the @) 

New Edison 

and sang. 
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Case's 


continued. 


at New York City 


Great audience of 2,800 people couldn’t tell which 
was singing—the New Edison or Anna Case. 
Startling ‘‘Dark-Scene’’ Test ends in overwhelm- 
ing triumph for Mr. Edison’s new phonograph. 
James Montgomery Flagg tells the story. 


(See New York papers of March 11th: 
‘*Times’’, **Sun and New York Herald’’, 
** Morning Telegraph”’ **Evening Mail’’ “Even. 
ing Sun’’,**Globe’’ and **Evening Telegram’’.) 

Suppose you could have in your own home a 
phonograph exactly like the famous Official 
Laboratory Model which triumphed in_ this 
startling test! 

a phonograph that had actually rivalled one 
of the world’s greatest sopranos ! 

a phonograph which, by its marvelous art, 
had kept 2 800 New Yorkers glued to their seats ! 

Well, it was just a regular Official Labora- 
tory Model which Mr. Edison used in this 
astonishing proof of the New Edison’s realism. 


Carnegie Hall, New York 

On March 10th, 1920, in Carnegie Hall, New 
York City, the great event came off. Anna 
Case, the superb American soprano, was there ; 
she had been asked by Mr. Edison to make the 
test. Noted music critics, newspaper men 
and James Montgomery Flagg were there ; they 
had been asked to witness the test. 

‘The famous auditorium was packed to its top- 
most gallery. Curiosity ran high. Everybody 
was wondering what Mr. Edison was going to do, 


Mr. Flagg’s Story 
‘«*4 pleasant gentleman in an Ascot tie,’’ writes 
Mr. Flagg, ‘‘introduced the phonograph, which 


stood unemotionally in the center of the stage. 
Then Miss Case. She draped her beautiful self 
in an almost affectionate posture against the 
phonograph. One of her own song recordings 
was put on the instrument, and they, Miss Case 
and the phonograph, sang together. Then she 
would stop, and her other self would continue— 
then together again—I looked away and then 
back again—and it puzzled me to determine 
which was at the bat! She sang a charming 
duet with herself, too—one of them doing the 
alto business—I couldn’t say which. 

“Then the tallest pianist in the civilized 
world, sometimes called Victor Young, played 
a charming thing, accompanied by himself via 
the phonograph—lifting his tingers away from 
the keys now and again. I could SEE him 
stop playing, but I couldn’t HEAR him stop. 
It was remarkable. 


The Dark Test 


‘<“Then the big stunt of the recital—the dark 
scene. 

‘*Miss Case began singing with the phono- 
graph. At a certain stanza, the house was 
suddenly darkened. The song went on. I was 
shooting out my ears like periscopes to detect 
the second when she would stop and leave the 
stage. I was sure I got it! But she seemed 
to be back again! Then I knew I was being 
completely deceived. 


The lights 


ont. 


















voice 
The lights 
flashed on, Casa 
was gone. Her 
voice had heen 
coming from tha 
New Edisor 





**The flood of light came on again—but no 
Anna! Only the self-possessed and urbane 
phonograph standing there, singing away. 

“It was quite wonderful. The audience 
applauded. ‘I'wo girls behind me said, ‘Goo- 
gracious!’ It was both charming and astonish- 
ing.”” 

—James Montgomery Flagg. 


Guaranteed Duplicates 


You can have an instrument every bit as good 
as the one that performed so wonderfull; 
Carnegie Hall. 

The instrument used in Carnegie Hall, New 
York City, on March 10th, 1920, was an exact 
duplicate of Mr. Edison’s original Official Lab- 
oratory Model, which cost him three million 
dollars to perfect. 

Your local Edison dealer also has a duplicate 
of this famous three million dollar ongina! 
He'll be glad to show it to you. What’s more 
—he’ll guarantee this instrument to be able 
to sustain precisely the same test as that 
made at New York City on March 10th. 

Look in your local newspaper for your 
Edison dealer’s advertisements. Take the 
whole family along when you go in to see the 
famous Official Laboratory Model. 


NOTE—If you don’t know who your nearest Edison 
dealer is, drop us a postal, We'll tell you his name 
and address, and mail you, with our compliments, 4 
copy of that fascinating book, *‘Edison and Musi 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


The NEW EDISON 


**The Phonograph with a Seul’’ 
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FARMERS ON GUARD 





HIS fall the people of Iowa 
*“ will elect a governor and other 
state officers, to serve two years. 
They will also elect the members 
of the lower house of the general 
assembly and about half of the 


before. 


senators. 

It is important that the state 
officers, especially the governor 
and licutenant-governor, and the 





square deal for themselves. 
dered by the governor and lieutenant-governor. 
farmers should see to it that the men nominated for these offices 
are sympathetic toward agriculture. 


The farmers of lowa are organized as they never have been 
They are working on a constructive program to secure a 
This program can be helped or hin- 
Therefore the 


the Republican and Democratic state conventions. 


They should elect the most 
level-headed farmers in each county and send them as delegates to 


a membership of about one hun- 
dred and fifteen thousand. The 
Farmers’ Union and the Society of 
Equity have both grown during 
the past two years and have mem- 
berships of many thousands. These 
three organizations have definite 
programs which they wish to work 
out for the benefit of agriculture. 
They are not working to the 








members of the general assembly 

should have a sympathetic interest in agricul- 
ture. We do not mean by this that they should 
be prejudiced for the farmer as against any 
other class of citizens, or that they should 
favor the farmers at the expense of any other 
class of citizens. But in Iowa our chief indus- 
try is agriculture, and it is important that the 
men who make our laws and the men who ad- 
minister them should understand the impor- 
tance of our agriculture in the affairs of state. 

The latter part of the month of July the 
Republicans and Democrats will hold their 
state conventions, and at these conventions the 
state officers will be nominated. There will be 
no contest for the Democratic nomination for 
governor and other state officers. The Demo- 
crats have settled this matter in advance. 

There are contests for the Republican nom- 
ination for governor and lieutenant-governor. 
At the primaries on June 7th no one candidate 
for either of these offices secured the number 
of votes necessary to give him the nomination. 
Therefore, the contest is transferred to the 
state convention, 

While the governor does not make laws, he 
can have a great deal to do with molding legis- 
lation. He has the veto power, and thru it can 
usually prevent legislation which he does not 
favor. Also he can exercise a very powerful 
influence in a quiet way, because he is the lead- 
er of his party and has a certain amount of 
patronage to distribute. He can call in this 
member and that member of the legislature and 
influence many of them to favor some laws and 
oppose other laws, or prevent action on them 
dilatory motions of one sort and another. 
This coming legislature will pass upon all of 
the laws of the state. Two years ago a com- 
mission was appointed to revise our code. The 


\ 


report of this commission will be made this 
winter, and all of the laws of the state will be 
re-enacted or changed. This means a tremen- 


dously busy session for the legislature. It 
means that during the great rush of business 
it will be easy to make important changes in 
the laws without attracting much attention, 
unless watchful men are on guard. Therefore, 
it is important that the governor elected this 
year should be a man who has a sympathetic 


understanding of agriculture and its needs. 


The lieutenant-governor presides over the 
senate. He appoints the various committees 
of the senate to which are referred bills on 
different questions. Men of almost all occu- 
pations are members of the senate. A lieu- 
tenant-governor who wants to can so fix the 
different committees that men who understand 
farming will not cut much figure on any of 
them. He can so arrange the membership of 
these committees that they will practically con- 
trol the legislation. Therefore, it is highly 
important that the lieutenant-governor to be 
elected this fall shall also be a man who under- 
stands the importance of agriculture and of 
legislation which affects agriculture, and who 
can be depended upon to give the farmer a 
square deal when he makes up the membership 
of the different senate committees. 

The Republican nomination for governor 
and lieutenant-governor will be made at the 
state convention the latter part of July. This 
state convention will be made up of delegates 
chosen by the various Republican county con- 
ventions, which will be held on Saturday, 
July 3d. 

The four candidates for 
names were voted on at the primaries will all 
be trying to get delegates who are favorable 
to them. It is conceivable that neither of these 
four candidates will have enough votes to start 
with to nominate him. Then the trading and 
bartering will begin, and it will be carried on 
by a comparatively small number of men who 
have acquired influence among the party lead- 
ers all over the state. In this contest the farm- 
er’s interests will not be mentioned, nor thought 
of unless the farmer himself is right there to 
take a hand. 

There has not been a time for a quarter of a 
century when the Iowa farmer had a more 
direct interest in the election of the governor, 
lieutenant-governor and members of the legis- 
lature, than he has this year. He has a vital 
interest in the revision of the code, because 
there are a great many very important laws 
which bear directly upon agriculture, such, for 
example, as the drainage law. The farmer will 
also need some new legislation, if he is to be 
successful in his fight for economic justice. 

The Iowa Farm Bureau Federation now has 


governor whose 





prejudice of any other class of 
people, but they are determined to secure a 
fair deal for the farmer. A sympathetic gov- 
ernor and lieutenant-governor can help might- 
ily in this program. A hostile governor or an 
unsympathetic governor and_ lieutenant-gov- 
ernor can do very much to block it. There- 
fore, we say that the farmers of Iowa should 
have a very active part in deciding who are to 
be the Republican nominees for governor and 
lieutenant-governor, 

They can not have much choice in this mat- 

ter unless they take an active interest in the 
various Republican county conventions and 
in the state convention. They should attend 
the state convention in large numbers ; but they 
must begin at the county conventions, where 
the delegates are selected. The farmer delegates 
to the various county conventions should put 
their heads together and see to it that the 
county gets its full quota of farmer delegates 
to the state convention. So far as possible, 
they should go unpledged. Each of the candi- 
dates whose name was on the primary ticket 
will try to get instructed delegates from the 
counties where he is strong. If he sueceeds in 
this, these instructed delegates will be swung 
one way or the other by their county leaders, 
and farm delegates can not have very much to 
say about it.” But if the delegates are not in- 
structed, the delegates can vote as they please. 
The wise thing to do, therefore, is to avoid 
instructions and come to the state convention 
free. Then the farmers from the different 
parts of the state can get together and size up 
the situation and determine what course they 
should follow. This will compel the purely 
political leaders to take notice of the farmers’ 
demands. 
We 
strongly urge the level-headed farmers of Iowa 
to take note of this situation and immediately 
make their plans to secure proper farm rep- 
It will be 
two years before we elect another governor, 
and they are two mighty important years to 
the farmers of Iowa. The wrong sort of gov- 
ernor may set back the farm program two 
years or four years. We can not afford to let 
that happen. The way to prevent it is to get 
into the game immediately. 


There is no time to lose in this matter. 


. o 
resentation at the state convention. 
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National Political Conventions 
VERY four years the two great national 
political parties hold conventions for the 
purpose of choosing their candidates for presi- 
dent and vice-president and adopting party 
platforms or statements of principles, with 
which they go before the people and ask for 
their 97 pe They are interesting occasions. 
One or the other of the 
president of the United States for four years 


nominees becomes the 
and usually for eight years. It is an inspiring 
thing to see ten to fifteen thousand citizens ge? 
together for the purpose of choosing a national 
leader. 

made up of the 


The convention proper ts 


delegates from the different states. A brief 
description of the republican convention held 


at Chicago week before last will do almost 
well for the 
which is to be held shortly at San Francisco. 

There 
accredited delegates to the republican conven- 
them for the first 
These delegates were se- 


lected at the republican conventions held in the 


equally democratic convention, 


were nine hundred and eighty-four 


tion, among time being a 


number of women. 
various states, these state conventions being 
made up of representatives sent by the various 
county conventions, and these county conven- 
tions in turn being made up of representatives 
sent by the various voting precincts. In addi- 
tion to the there were an 
equal number of to take the 
places of any of the regular who 
These 


floor of the convention, but 


accredited de legates, 
alternates, sent 
delegates 
might not attend. alternates were ac- 
corded seats on the 
no right to vote except when as dele- 
gates. 

Then there 
other people who traveled 
statesmen, a very great many politicians big 
and little, a considerable number of newspaper 
men, and a lot of others who just wanted to see 
the big show. The which the con- 
vention was held seats about fourteen thousand 
people, and practically all of 
occupied. A great many who wanted to get in 
could not hotels 


acting 


were about nine times as many 


to Chicago; a few 


building in 


t he seats were 


secure tickets. The were 
crowded to the limit. Rooms had been re- 
served three to six months in advance. The 


better hotels charged from ten to twenty-five 
dollars a day for each person, and the people 
who made reservations were required to agree 
to stay not less than five days, or at least to 
pay for a room for that length of time. And 
yet many of the people had money left when 
the convention was over. We noticed that one 
of the women who attended had fifty thousand 
dollars’ worth of jewelry stolen from her on 


the way home. We do not believe that many 
of the women delegates carried so much value 
around with them. 


The active candidates had headquarters in 
the parlors and dining-rooms-of the two prin- 
cipal hotels, and most of the state delegates 
had smaller rooms in the same building for 
headquarters. The corridors and hallways of 
these hotels were thronged with people from 
early morning till late at night. It was inter- 
esting to watch them. Few of them had any- 
thing to do with shaping affairs. They stood 
around, talked to one another, looked wise, 
whispered that on the third ballot New York 
and Pennsylvania would certainly work to their 
favorite candidate and nominate him; and so 
on and so on. Practically none of them knew 
what they were talking about. 


The real conferences were held in remote 
rooms, and were attended by a rather small 
number of leaders, and the other delegates 
followed the plans which they made. This is 
what happens at all conventions when business 
of importance is being done. And it is just as 
true of conventions of farmers and of conven- 
tions of women as it is of conventions of poli- 
ticians. We hear a great deal of criticism of 
“bosses.” Now bosses are present on every 
occasion where people get together in large 
numbers to do business. If a man gets to be a 
boss, it is usually because he thinks more 
clearly, plans better and works harder than the 
other men. There are good bosses and bad 
bosses, but smart and usually 
more able men—or at any rate 
dom for a time at least—than the others with 
whom they are working. That is why they get 
to be bosses. The way to get rid of a boss is 
to convince other folks that you have a better 
plan than his, or that you can 1un things 
better. If you succeed, you upset him, and 
then you find that you are being called a boss, 
and probably with good reason. The boss is 
still there, but his personality is changed. You 
are “it” for the time, and you find that your 
opinion of bosses has changed somewhat. 


’ 


all bosses are 
show more wis- 


Most political bosses acquire power because 
they study the 
leaders. For example, in every voting precinct 
there are one or two men who are 
affairs of the party. They 
of time to it. They make sure that their friends 
attend the precinct caucuses and elect them 
At the 
county convention they get their heads togeth- 
er with the little bosses from the other voting 
and consequently are able to exert 
influence, usually nominating the 
men they want to nominate and selecting some 
leader 


vention. 


game and become successful 
active in the 


give a good deal 


as delegates to the county convention. 


precincts, 
considerable 


‘s from the county to go to the state con- 
Here the same process is repeated. 


People of political bosses 
should take more interest in their party cau- 
cuses held in the various voting precincts, and 
put forward different men if they do not like 
the ones who are putting themselves forward. 
It is rather foolish to complain of a boss and 
still fail to take the practical way to upset him 
if he does not suit, and substitute 
boss. But all this is by the way; we started to 
write of the convention. 


who complain 


your own 


The Chicago convention was rather unusual. 
There were three prominent candidates : Wood, 
Lowden and Johnson. Four hundred and nine- 
ty-three votes were required to nominate. None 
of these three candidates at any time reached 
as many as four hundred votes. More ballots 
were required than for forty years past. The 
three active candidates destroyed one another. 
This was made easier because of the investiga- 
tions of the senate committee, which showed 
that unprecedented sums of money had been 
spent by these three men in trying to secure 
delegates pledged to them. Early in the fight 
it became evident that no one of them could be 





—————— ~aal 
nominated, and that some minor candidate 
would be chosen. The question was which one, 
All had a fair chance to show their strength 
during the nine ballots. 

We shall not try to analyze the motives that 
influenced the various delegates to throw their 
votes to Mr. Harding, who was nominated gp 
the tenth ballot. Some say the whole thing 
was cut and dried, but we saw no evidence to 
bear out this notion during the five days we 
were there. The facts seem to be that 
the three leading candidates were laid away, 
leaders got together and carefully considered 
the strength and weaknesses of the smaller cap. 
didates and chose the one whom they thought 
next available. The east had more influence 
in this than the west. By the way, Mr. Hoover, 
who had been heralded as a popular candidate 
of the people, finally reached the high total of 
nine votes out of 984. 


Ww hen 


There were two strong parties in the con- 
vention—the conservatives and the Liberals, 
The latter favored the nomination of Mr, 
Johnson. The others were divided in their 
preference among the other candidates. There 
will be the same sort of division at the demo- 
cratic convention, and probably also another 
division on the prohibition question. 

Probably about the same sort of thing will 
happen at San Francisco that happened at 
Chicago, and finally that man will be chosen 
whom the democrats think has the best chance 
of beating the republican candidate. In all 
probability, however, the hberal forces will be 
stronger relatively at San Francisco than they 
were at Chicago. 

It seems to us we are coming to a time when 
the issues between the two great politica! par- 
ties will be changed somewhat. While not erys- 
tallized as yet, there are two great issues be- 
fore the One of them is the respec- 
tive powers of the president and of congress. 
believe that more and more authority 
should be delegated to the president. Others 
believe that already we have gone altogether 
too far in that direction. They say that dur- 
ing the past five years our president has had 
authority than other 
ruler in the world, and that this is a most dan- 
gerous thing for the republic, where the people 
should rule. 

The other issue is that of nationalizing our 
industries. There is a constantly growing 
group of citizens who think the great neces- 
sary industries should be owned and operated 
by the government. 

Perhaps the alignment of the two principal 
parties will not be made along these lines this 
year; 


country. 


Some 


more real almost any 


but as we see it, the alignment on these 
will come in the not distant 
future, and the farmer will do well to be mull- 
ing them over in his mind. 


two great issues 


The ae 


HE third week of June was cool and dry 

over the greater part of the corn belt. 
From the 15th to the 20th, it was especially 
cool, with temperatures nearly as far below 
normal as they had been above from the 8th 
to the 13th. 

The wettest states last week were Indians 
and Ohic, both of which states received rather 
more than their normal for this time of year. 
Missouri was the driest state, with scarcely 
any rainfall. Towa, southern Illinois and Ne 
braska all received considerably less than theit 
normal rainfall. 

The cool weather was a great help to small 
grain. The dry weather favored corn cultiv 
tion, and prospects now are for unusually 
clean corn fields by July Ist. Everything con- 
sidered, the season as it stands today is just 
about average, and there is no cause either 
“bumper” crop talk or pessimism. 
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road than for wheat. 
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The New Greenbackism 
FIrTy years ago there was in the United 
States much talk of greenbacks. Green- 
backs were a kind of paper money which from 
the time of our Civil war until 1878 were not 
worth their face value in gold. During the 
first seven or eight years after the war it was 
a great problem to know just what to do with 
Some people wanted to 
pass a law at once to make them worth their 
face value in gold. But it was soon found that 
all attempts in this direction caused price re- 
ductions and the beginnings of business panic. 
Other people wanted to issue even more green- 
backs and put out currency on a permanent 
paper basis, the theory being that in this way 
prices would be maintained and it would be 
easicr for farmers to pay off their mortgages. 
For a time there was a definite political party 
known as the greenback party which later 
transformed itself into the populist party, the 
remnants of which finally fell into the hands of 
W. J. Bryan. The greenbackers believed in 
the plentiful issue of irredeemable paper 
money simply because they represented a class 
of people who stood to gain by this type of 
national financing. 


these greenbacks. 


We have not reached the point in the United 
States today where our paper money is ir- 
redeemable in gold. We have, however, float- 
ed over twenty billion dollars worth of Lib- 
erty bonds and we have loaned over ten billion 
dollars to European countries, none of whom 
have a paper currency redeemable at face 
value in gold. The French currency is more 
seriously depreciated than the greenbacks ever 
were. British currency is in about the same 
shape as greenbacks were during the first four 
or five years following the Civil war. The 
United States has loaned over ten billion dol- 
lars to countries using a greenback type of 
currency and the prospects are that during the 
year 1920 she will loan another three or four 
billion dollars, and during the year 1921 at 
least another billion dollars. We are becom- 
ing hopelessly involved with countries whose 
credit is decidedly shaky. Before all of these 
vast international debts are settled is there 
not a possibility that the entire world will be 
compelled to go on a greenback basis for a 
time at least? 

Of course this presupposes even further ad- 
vances in the price level. Only by the most 
gigantic efforts have the governments of the 
world held prices down so well during the past 
year. With such a vast volume of currency 
in all the nations of the world, with so many 
billions of dollars of war bonds, it will take the 
most careful continued manipulation on the 
part of the governments of the world to pre- 
And if this ma- 
nipulation is not done with the greatest possi- 
ble care there will be precipitated business 
panics which will cause widespread suffering. 
A study of the history of the greenback period 
n the United States following the Civil war 
ends color to the possibility, in view of the tre- 


vent still further price rises. 


i 
] 
mendously greater magnitude of the 
war, that the world price level during the next 
twenty vears may continue to be on a basis 
much higher than many people seem to expect. 


great 





High Priced Bran and Shorts Caused 
by the U. S. Shipping Board 


BRAN is selling at the very high price of $55 

. ton and shorts are $60 to $65 a ton. In 
‘spite of the fact that we had a large wheat 
trop in the United States last year there is a 
great shortage of mill feeds as a result of a 
Policy adopted by the United States Shipping 
Board in charging an ocean freight rate of 
*5 cents a hundred more for flour shipped 
The British admi- 


ralty started this custom in order to encourage 
British flour millers. This policy is a detri- 
ment to the flour millers of the United States 
and in an indirect way to the farmers of the 
United States by creating a scarcity of mill 
feeds. It would seem to be worth while for 
dairymen and hog men particularly to write 
to their congressmen and senators to use their 
influence with the United States Shipping 
Board to establish equal rates on flour and 
wheat for ocean transportation, in this way 
enabling a larger percentage of wheat to be 
milled in this country and thus increasing the 
supply of mill feeds. 





Our Export Trade 

HE British are very shrewd business men. 
They have been in world trade so long 
that they have a better understanding of the 
various devices for influencing prices than the 
business men of any other country. They are 
playing a shrewd game now. The British gov- 
ernment has retained control of many food 
products. They have continued their central 
buying organization. Agricultural products 
that are sold to Great Britain are mostly 
bought by a representative of the British gov- 
ernment. This means no competition from 
British buyers. We can not blame the British 
for this; but it puts the farmers of the United 
States at a disadvantage. They have no one 
who can sit across the table from this British 

buyer and dicker as to prices. 

The British play one country against an- 
other in this They buy in South 
America and Australia as well as in the United 
States; they buy wherever they can buy cheap- 
est. They keep well informed as to crop pro- 
duction in all countries and, therefore, have a 
good understanding of what stuff is worth. 

Doctor McCarthy of Wisconsin calls atten- 
tion to this situation in an interview in a Wis- 
consin paper. ‘The reporter asked him what 
he would do to remedy the difficulty. He re- 
plied that he thought the credits given to the 
British might be curtailed, or that the British 
be compelled to pay interest on the debts which 
they owe us. He thinks there ought to be a 


matter. 


congressional investigation. 

We are not sure that Doctor McCarthy’s 
remedy would work. We have a great surplus 
of foodstuffs to sell. If we make it harder for 
the British to buy of us by curtailing their 
credit or by insisting that they use some of 
their money to pay interest they owe us, they 
are likely to reduce their purchases corre- 
spondingly, and what we want now is a cus- 
tomer as well as a fair price. 

During the war the British had to buy thru 
Mr. Hoover. They were not allowed to buy 
from We had the whip-hand 
then, because they had to have our products. 
But Mr. Hoover did not drive a sharp bargain 
with them. On the contrary, he helped them 
buy at the lowest possible price without en- 


anyone else, 


dangering production, and he counted on pa- 
triotism to keep up production in our coun- 
try. That may have been justified when we 
were fighting a common enemy, but it is not 
justified under peace conditions. 

As we see it, the only way to meet this sit- 
uation is for the farmer to look after his own 
interests and get in shape to bargain on his 
own behalf. As long as prices of farm prod- 
ucts remain seemingly high, the farmer can 
not hope to get much help from the business 
and manufacturimg interests of the country, 
because any increase which the British might 
be compelled to pay would mean a correspond- 
ing increase in the prices paid at home, and 
that is not what the business and manufac- 
turing interests want. They are just as anx- 
ious for cheap food as are the British. 

The farmer must learn to play the game 
himself and for himself. He must have men 


who keep informed on production thruout the 
world, and who keep informed on_ business 
conditions thruout the world. They must be 
able to tell him the prospective supply as well 
It will take a long 
time to set up this sort of an organization and 
get it to working smoothly, but there is no 
other way by which the farmer can hope to 
secure just prices one year with another, 


as the prospective demand. 





The Foreign Missionary 
SOME very 


asked to give money to support foreign 
missions have been in the habit of saying that 


when there is so much missionary work to be 


excellent church members when 


done at home they are not in favor of wasting 
any money in foreign lands. Of course it will 
be found that most of the folks who give this 
sort of an answer are not contributing very 
much to home missions either. It is just one 
of the excuses they have worked up to avoid 
giving at all and at the sanie time keep at 
It belongs to 


the same class as that other overworked say- 


peace with their consciences. 


ing that *“charity begins at home,” 
erally means that it ends there as well. 

Not very many of the people of the United 
States appreciate what a tremendous contri- 
bution our foreign missionaries have made to 
the peace of the world, nor the seeds of friend- 
They 


are sent abroad to carry out the Scriptural in- 


which gen- 


ship they have sown in foreign lands. 


junction to carry the gospel into every land, 
but they can not do this without creating ties 
of friendship of exceeding great value to the 
United States. 

As an illustration of what we mean we quote 
from an address by Hon. Huston Thompson, 
vice-chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, before the seventh National Trade Con- 
There was nothing religious about 
It was called for the purpose 
of considering how our trade with foreign 
extended. But in the 
course of his address Mr, Thompson paid @ 
well-deserved tribute to the missionaries. Con- 
cerning them he said, speaking of China par 
ticularly : 

“It has come to be thoroly known that this 
band of pioneers, who spread thruout Asia and 
in their humble way held up an idealism, have 
so imprinted their views on the Orient that to- 
day the individual over there believes that this 


vention. 
this convention. 


countries might be 


idealism is representative of the spirit prevail- 
ing in America, Even the denison of Asia will 
explain to you that the American idea of seek- 
ing not to impress its own power on those 
whose lands have come under America’s con- 
trol, but to assist the foreigner in developing 
himself, has reached him and started in him a 
desire for such assistance, that he 
velop himself and his country.” 

Few people realize the tremendous influ- 
ence exerted on behalf of the United States 


by the misssionaries of the various churches 


may de- 


and by the representatives of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in various foreign lands, 
and especially in China and in South Amer- 
ica. The value of this influence during the 
world war can not be overestimated. 

The Christian people who have supported 
these missions thru the years gone by were 
animated solely by the desire to carry to less 
fortunate peoples the teachings of the Master 
whom they honor, but it is none the less grat- 
ifying to them to hear such testimony as that 
given by Mr. Thompson before this great con- 
vention. promoted 
much more surely thru the creation of ties of 
friendship and brotherly love among the peo- 
ples than by treaties and leagues entered into 
by the political leaders. A few consecrated 
misssionaries of tact and judgment can do 
more for us than regiments of men with guns 
in their hands, 


Peace on earth will be 
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SULPHUR AND SOIL FERTILITY 


7“ IS an unquestioned fact that sulphur is one of 
the ten essential elements of soil fertility Sul- 
phur is a component part of many plant proteins 
and is therefore necessary for their production. 
Until quite recently, it was generally assumed by 
soil investigators that it was unnecessary to add 
sulphur materials to the soil for maximum crop pro- 
duction, since the requirements of plants were so 
small that they were properly met by the supply 
of sulphur in the soil and air There have been 
certain developments take place within recent years 
which have raised some doubts in the minds of some 
students of the subject regarding this question. Im- 
proved methods of plant analysis have shown that 
the requirements of the plant for sulphur as deter- 
mined by analysis is actually much higher than for- 
merly assumed by most writers. The requirements 
of the plant for sulphur, in the light of recent in- 
formation, are comparable in many respects to the 
plant's requirements’ for phosphorus. This is illus- 
trated below, where the requirements of some com- 
mon farm crops for sulphur are compared with 
those for phosphorus: 

For producing 50 bushels of wheat there was re- 
quired 10.5 pounds of sulphur and 16 pounds of phos- 
phorus; 100 bushels of corn, 15.5 pounds of sulphur 
and 23 pounds of phosphorus; 100 bushels of oats, 
17.3 pounds of sulphur and 16 pounds of phosphorus; 
four tons of clover hay, 12.2 pounds of sulphur and 
2¢@ pounds of phosphorus; total for the four crops, 
55.5 pounds of sulphur and 75 pounds of phos- 
phorus. 

The amount of sulphur required, therefore, for the 
production of four large crops in such a common ro- 
tation as corn, oats, wheat and clover hay, com- 
pares very favorably with the requirements of phos- 
phorus for such a crop. In the case of some crops, 
such as alfalfa, the requirements for sulphur are 
actually larger than the requirements for phospho- 
rus. An eight-ton crop of alfalfa requires 36 pounds 
of phosphorus and 45 pounds of sulphur. 

A study of the sulphur content of our common 
soils indicates that they are as a rule more defi- 
cient in sulphur than phosphorus. This has been 
shown bv a number of investigators in Wisconsin, 
New York, Iowa, Kentucky and Oregon The fol- 
lowing results indicate the comparative number of 
pounds per acre of sulphur and phosphorus found in 
some common farm soils by some of these inves- 
tigators 

Oregon—Sulphur, 3,660; phosphorus, 3,000. Ore- 
gon—Sulphur, 680; phosphorus, 1,376. Oregon— 
Sulphur, 540; phosphorus, 1,161. New York—Sul- 
phur, 680; phosphorus, 739 Wisconsin—Sulphur, 
320; phosphorus, 1,232 

Since phosphorus does give markedly increased 
yields when applied to most agricultural soils, and 
since the sulphur requirement of plants compares 
favorably with the requirements for phosphorus, 
and sulphur is more deficient in soils than is phos- 
phorus, it appears to some soil investigators that 
sulphur-bearing materials must also be added to 
the soil as well as phosphorus 

Phosphorus, however, can only be obtained by 
the plant from phosphorus occurring naturally in the 
soil or from materials added to the soil in the vari- 
ous fertilizers used. Sulphur, as sulphur dioxide, is 
a normal constituent of the atmosphere, and is con 
stantly being added to the atmosphere by the burn 
ing of coal, wood and oil and various industrial op- 
erations, such as the smelting of ores. The sulphur 
dioxide occurring in the atmosphere is constantly 
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being added to the soil in the rainfall and by direct 
absorption by the soil from the atmosphere under 
the normal conditions prevailing in humid climates. 
There is considerable evidence to show that the 
sulphur added in this manner is more than suffi- 
cient to meet the demands of the plant and to offset 
the loss in drainage water. 

Fortunately, also, there is considerable experi- 
mental evidence from various experimental fields 
to demonstrate that the use of sulphur materials 
under normal humid conditions for our common 
farm crops is not necessary. The oldest fertility ex- 
perimental fields in America are located at the State 
College of Pennsylvania. Gypsum, the native sul- 
phate of calcium, has been used on these fields since 
the beginning Gypsum has been applied at the 
rate of 640 pounds per acre every four years. The 
average annual yield of crops, as an average of the 
35-year period, has been as follows, where gypsum 
was used: Corn, 36.1 bushels; oats, 31.3 bushels; 
wheat, 13.4 bushels, and hay, mixed clover and tim- 
othy, 2,378 pounds. The average yield from the un- 
treated soil was: Corn, 37.2 bushels; oats, 31.6 
bushels; wheat, 13.4 bushels, and hay, 2,460 pounds. 
In these carefully conducted experiments, extend- 
ing over a period of 35 years, there is, therefore, no 
evidence at all of any beneficial effect from the use 
of gypsum 

Of course gypsum alone can not maintain the fer- 
tility of the soil if the soil is deficient in nitrogen, 
potassium or phosphorus. Fortunately, however, we 
have another comparison which may be made from 
the Pennsylvania data regarding the effect of sul- 
phur. Plots 9 and 10 receive nitrogen, potassium 
and phosphorus in the form of acid phosphate, and 
acid phosphate contains both phosphorus and sul- 
phur Plots 12 and 35 receive similar treatment, 
except the phosphorus is added as finely ground 
bone meal, which contains no sulphur. It is thus 
possible to determine the effect of sulphur on plots 
fully treated with nitrogen, phosphorus and potas- 
sium for the production of common farm crops, such 
as corn, oats, wheat and mixed hay: 

Yield without sulphur—Corn, 47.5 bushels; oats, 
42.4 bushels: wheat, 21.9 bushels; hay, 4,260 pounds. 
Value of crops, $57.49. 

Yield with sulphur—Corn, 44.5 bushels; oats, 40.7 
bushels; wheat, 21.1 bushels; hay, 4,455 pounds. 
Value of crops, $57.53 

This second direct comparison of the effect of 
sulphur on fully treated plots at the Pennsylvania 
experiment station fully confirms the results ob- 
tained from the use of gypsum there and indicates 
quite clearly that sulphur is unnecessary for the 
production of our common farm crops under humid 
conditions. 

yypsum has also been used at the Ohio experi- 
ment station for over twenty years. The results 
obtained there are more favorable for the use of 
gypsum than those obtained at the Pennsylvania 
station. The crops grown at Ohio were corn, oats 
and hay. Various treatments were applied to the 
soil. Where manure was used alone, at the rate of 
eight tons per acre, applied once during the rota- 
tion, the yield of crops, as an average of the eight- 
een-year period, were: Corn, 56.11 bushels; wheat, 
21.37 bushels, and hay, 3,668 pounds. When, how- 
ever, the manure was reinforced with 320 pounds of 
gypsum, the yield of crops were: Corn, 61.05 bush- 


els; wheat, 24.35 bushels, and hay, 3,897 pounds, 
This is an increase of 4.94 bushels of corn, 3.95 
bushels of wheat and 229 pounds of hay for the 
gypsum treatment. When, however, the manure 
was reinforced with 320 pounds of raw rock phos. 
phate, the yields of crops were increased by 8.9 
bushels of corn, 4.33 bushels of wheat and §93 
pounds of hay. When the manure was reinforceg 
with 320 pounds of acid phosphate, containing both 
sulphur and phosphorus, the yields were increased 
as follows: Corn, 9.25 bushels; wheat, 5.44 bushels, 
and hay, 887 pounds. The sulphur occurring ag 
gypsum in the acid phosphate has had no apparent 
effect at all on crop yields. There is no evidence 
from this reliable experimental data to warrant the 
use of gypsum as a source of the plant food element, 
sulphur, for ordinary crop production. 

The Davenport plots on the Urbana field, in Ii. 
nois, were laid out in 1895. Plot 7 receives com. 
plete treatment of farm manure, limestone and phos. 
phorus, while Plot 9 receives a similar treatment 
and in addition potassium as potassium late, 
It is thus possible to make another comparison ra. 
garding the effect of sulphur in long-continued ex. 
perimental work on fully treated soil. The yield of 
crops without sulphur, as reported in Illinois Bulle 
tin 219, are as follows: Corn, 72.6 bushels; oats, 
63.5 bushels; wheat, 40.1 bushels; clover hay, 3.62 
tons; soy bean hay, 1.92 tons; alfalfa hay, 3.58 tons 
The yields of crops with sulphur are as follows: 
Corn, 71.6 bushels; oats, 62.9 bushels; wheat, 394 
bushels: clover hay, 3.57 tons; soy bean hay, 2.09 
tons, and alfalfa hay, 3.63 tons. Again there is no 
evidence from these long-continued experiments to 
show the necessity for the use of sulphur under 
humid conditions for the best production of common 
farm crops. 

Of course, there may be abnormal soils and ab 
normal conditions under which sulphur is not only 
necessary but very profitable. An interesting in- 
stance of this has been recently reported in Oregon, 
where craps are grown under semi-arid conditions, 
where moisture is the limiting factor of crop pro 
duction. A permanent experimental field has been 
established to determine the effect of sulphur, gyp- 
sum and rock phosphate for the production of al- 
falfa. The average yield of alfalfa on untreated soil 
is .37 of a ton; acid phosphate, 1.70 tons; gypsum 
and rosk phosphate, 2.01 tons; gypsum alone, 1.81 
tons, and sulphur alone, 2.05 tons. These are very 
marked increases for sulphur materials, but the re 
sults are in complete harmony with the well-known 
stimulating action of sulphur materials. Gypsum 
and other sulphur materials have a marked stimula- 
tive action upon the “evelopment of an abundant 
reot system. Moisture is the limiting factor of crop 
production in Oregon, and the better development of 
a root system enables the plant to resist the effect 
of drouth. The use of gypsum in Oregon for this 
purpose may be very desirable and profitable, but 
it is certainly no legitimate argument for the use 
of sulphur in humid areas where sufficient sulphur 
is brought down in the rainfall to meet all the re 
quirements of the plant. This is especially true when 
the results obtained by the use of sulphur in the 
well-controlled experiments at Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and Illinois are considered. From the evidence pre 
sented, it is clear that the corn belt farmer should 
use his money for soil improvement for the purchsae 
of ground limestone and finely ground rock phos 
phate, with full confidence that ample return will 
be obtained from money so invested. 








HAY SHRINKAGE AND HAY PRICES 


[AN ILLINOIS correspondent writes 
« “IT have a meadow of clover and 
timothy hay which I would like to sell 105) 
by the ton or the acre in the field. 
What would be a reasonable price for 
this hay? Hay sold for $34 per ton 
last winter in this locality, and seems 
to be scarce for the coming year. 
What would be the shrinkage if I put 
the hay up and sold it next winter?” 938 os 

As a general rule, it is more profit- 
able to sell hay directly from the field 
and thus avoid the shrinkage, which is 95! ° 
a more considerable item with hav 
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per cent, but this rise is scarcely suffi- 
cient to take care of the shrinkage. The 
very highest point is ordinarily reached 








— in May, when prices are about 5 per 
cent above the yearly average and ll 
per cent above the low point in August 


This 11 per cent rise is not sufficient 











ordinarily to cover the shrinkage and 
the interest on the investment 

If our correspondent can sell his hay 
direct from the field for $20 a ton 
or better, we believe that it wil 
worth while for him to sell it rather 








than to hold it for a possible $30 oF 





than with any other farm crop. Hay 
at the time it is put in the stack ordi- 
narily contains from twenty to thirty 
per cent of moisture. After it has been 
in the stack for two or three months, it not only 
loses considerable moisture, but also loses dry mat- 
ter. Of course the shrinkage varies tremendously, 
but on the average it is probably around 22 per cent 
for ordinary mixed clover and timothy hay. 


Hog prices are normally 5% below their yearly average in 
October and November 
sidered hay sells relatively higher in August. 


When shrinkage and ir 


Hay ordinarily starts down very rapidly in price 
about June ist, and reaches its low point about 
August Ist, ordinarily not rising much in price until 
about the middle of November. During November 
and December there is a total rise of six or seven 


August, September, 


iterest On the inves 


$35 price next winter. If the hay % 
sold in the field and the buyer 40és 
all the work of putting it up. we 
lieve that our correspondent si 
be satisfied with any price above $15 per ton ot 
course, in the particular community in which ou 
correspondent lives there may be a local shortage 
which may make it possible for him to get a consid 
erably stronger price than this. 


tis con- 


June 


—— 
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Iowa Farmers Need a Platform 

The farmers of Iowa represented in 
their 
afford to come together and adopt a 
platform dealing with the most impor- 
tant needs of the state. he Federa- 
tion of the Farm Bureaus represents 
the great majority of the farmers of 
the state, but the assistance of the 
other general farmer organizations and 
special organizations representing cer- 
tain farming interests would help ma- 
terially in placing the important con- 
siderations of the farmers before the 
public at this time. 

Ohio recently set a good example 
along this line of action. A conference 
was held of the Federation, Grange, 
Dairymen’s Association, Milk Produc- 
ers, Wool Growers, Home Protective 
League, Horticultural Society and Co- 
operative Elevator Associations. At 
that meeting there were several prob- 
lems that came up. A traffic manager 
for the farmers of the state was pro- 
vided. The most important thing, 
however, was that it showed all of the 
organizations that they had some mu- 
tual problems that they could work 
upon together. It outlined some of the 
fundamental legislation that they all 
should work for in the coming session 
of the legislature. 

If such a meeting is not feasible, 
then the Federation should take active 
steps to secure from the different 
county associations the opinions of the 
local men in regard to needed legisla- 
tion, so that the most important mat- 
ters might be given careful attention, 
and so that the candidates for office 
would be given a chance to commit 
themselves before election. 


various organizations could well 





Collective Bargaining in Live 
Stock Sales 


The question of providing some 
means of selling live stock so as to 
prevent the big break in prices be- 
tween the time of shipment and the 
arrival of the stock on the market is 
gradually coming more prominently 
before the public. The question also 
of providing a future market idea is a 
live issue. The following letter from 
Chester G. Starr, of Tazewell county, 
Illinois, comes in response to the com- 
ment made on his letter published in 
our issue of May 7th: 

“Please accept thanks for your sug- 
gestions relative to the marketing prob- 
lems confronting the live stock indus- 
try. We fully agree with you that the 
State Federation of Farm Bureaus and 
the National Federation have a very 
large field in the study and the cor- 
rection of many of our marketing prob- 
lems. We appreciate very much in- 
deed the fact that the live stock pro- 
ducer has very little to say about what 
he receives for his live stock at the 
present time. However, we still main- 
tain our subject, that we believe sell- 
ing direct to packers or to butchers is 
a policy that sooner or later would 
cause more trouble than the present 
system of sending the live stock to 
central markets. We appreciate the 
fact that even the Chicago market is 
glutted, and very often the buyers 
take off all they can in buying live 
stock. We can personally say that we 
have been on the market with our own 
live stock at such times. 

“The stabilizing of the live stock 
markets is a problem that is going to 
require careful study and probably will 
require a long period of time. The gov- 
ernment tried to work on this problem 
from the angle of regulating receipts. 
I’do not believe that the live stock 
men of the United States really ap. 


preciated the effort made by the gov- 
ernment, and I do know that the aver- 
age shipper is rather bitter about the 
regulation of his shipments. 

“I think that one of the greatest 
stabilizing influences would be an ac- 
curate knowledge of the numbers of 
the different kinds of live stock on 
feed and about when they could bé 
expected to be marketed. In carrying 
out this idea, there would have to be 
built up an organization thruout the 
corn belt of marketing reporters who 
would be able and willing to make ac- 
curate estimates of the live stock in 
their community. This would have to 
be so adjusted that the reports would 
come in rapidly and also that these re- 
ports would be digested and published 
as rapidly. Any report of the market 
live stock that is a month old would 
not be of much value.” 

It should be recognized that one of 
the first essentials of any scheme, 
whether it is selling thru a special 
organization, selling direct, selling on 
option or selling on future market like 
the grain trade, is to provide some 
system of live stock inspection that 
will establish grades. This, of course, 
can more easily be done with hogs 
than with cattle. The farmers and 


eral business conditions, such as the 
Farm Bureau organizations are striv- 
ing to work out, and, secondly, it will 
be necessary to have some adequate 
system of grading stock upon the mar- 
kets. 





Illinois Shippers Probe Problems 


Live stock shippers of Illinois are 
studying together to meet their prob- 
lems of car shortage, zone system of 
shipping, representation at yards and 
market reports. Representatives of 
sixty farmers’ coéperative live stock 
shipping associations from forty coun- 
ties met at the Illinois Agricultural 
Association offices, at Chicago, June 
14th, to thresh out these problems. 

They have been promised a short 
course for the managers of their as- 
sociations to help make their shipping 
efficient. Professor W. C. Coffey. of 
the college of agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, will undertake this 
work. In order to promote efficiency 
and good service at the market termi- 
nals, they asked the association to 
place representatives at the Chicago 
and St. Louis stock yards, and plans 
are under way to take this step. 





small sort of a person. 


what kind of a man he was. 


tions. 





W. W. LATTA 


is looking for practical results. 


some of the real jobs first. 


problems of the Farm Bureau. 





The Farm Bureau Album 


W. W. Latta is just as big a man as he looks, and in looks he is no 
The people of Harrison county first found out that 
he would see things thru when he got behind them, so they kept on get- 
ting him behind necessary things until the state at large began to find out 
Now he represents the ninth district on the 
executive committee of the Iowa Federation, is president of the Iowa 
Fleece Wool Growers’ Association, as well as being 
the county president of the Farm Bureau, county 
fair, wool growers and the county building associa- 
He feeds sheep as a business in addition to 
running a lot of land. Usually he feeds about 3,000a 
year, but this year he fed 6,300. 
are his common nicknames, but once in a while they 
call him “Sheepskin Bill,” because, like other live 
stock men, he has losses and salvages as much as 
possible. His schooling was not exceptional, and con- 
sisted of hard knocks along with some common and 
high school work. His bed of roses has had as many 
thorns in it as roses, and that is perhaps responsible 
for the fact that now he is looked upon as a man who 
Whenever the ideas presented to the 
executive board relate to something that appears rather vague, then it is 
Latta who brings out a question that signifies that it is essential to do 
“The study of supply and demand, the getting 
of a census on the farms and analyzing the figures, the study of our mar- 
keting problems, are some of the things that I would like to see the Feder- 
ation do,” is the way that Mr. Latta expresses himself as to the immediate 


“Bill” and “William” 








stock raisers of the country feel that 
they are not getting a just deal in live 
stock marketing. Many feel that they 
should have some means of selling 
their hogs or other live stock on a fu- 
ture basis. This can only be possible 
by some system of grading. This sys- 
tem of grading will also help to equal!- 
ize sales on the market even under 
present conditions of marketing. 

The control of shipment basis used 
under war-time conditions to cuntrol 
the amount of stock arriving upon the 
market was too much controlled by 
outside forces upon which the farmer 
and stockman had no great amount of 
influence, for it to please the shipper, 
even if it was a system that ‘was cor- 
rect in principle, which most people 
are not entirely willing to concede. 
Any system of selling must be based 
on some fundamental selling plan, 
rather than some government control 
plan, if it is to meet the approval of 
the people who ship. 

Some time we want to suggest a 
plan of marketing similar to that 
which is being used by some of the 
dairymen for marketing their perish- 
able product. First, however, it will 
be necessary to have a complete 
knowledge of live stock, crop and gen- 


The zone system of live stock ship 
ping is the best system of making a 
five-day market, the shippers say. As 
each man told his opinion of the sys- 
tem, it was evident that it has many 
faults. Formerly, Monday and Wed- 
nesday were the big days at the yards. 
Under the zone system of allowing 
certain roads to ship certain days, a 
steadier supply of beef and pork is 
reaching Chicago. The live stock mar- 
keting department of the association 
will confer with railroads to secure 
changes which will equalize receipts 
at the yards. 

Shippers are confident that with a 
steadier flow of cattle, hogs and sheep 
on the market, there will not be the 
sharp fluctuations which so often de- 
termine a profit or loss for a year’s 
crop and labor. Having to load stock 
at 9 a. m. at points 75 miles distant 
from the market for the following 
day’s receipts is not good for producer 
or consumer. Points 300 miles dis- 
tant have service just as good. 

J. L. Harris, traffic manager of the 
Chicago and Alton railroad, told the 
stockmen that the railroads would do 


much more for them if they would 
work thru one large recognized or- 
ganization. It was agreed that all 








railroad complaints and adjustments 
should be made thru the one organ- 
ization. 





Side Lights on Big Jobs 


Several of the group meetings have 
been held relative to the Illinois grain 
marketing project. So far, the farm- 
ers are voting as a unit to stand be- 
hind the movement. Brokerage houses 
at central points in the state seem to 
be the most feasible starting place in 
the higher-up program of marketing. 





It is reported that the Michigan 
beet growers have cut their acreage 
in half this year, due to the unsatis- 
factory propostions which were made 
them by the sugar refineries. The pres- 
ent plans of the Federation in that 
state seem to indicate that by harvest 
time in 1921 the farmers will own 
some of the refineries themselves. 





McPherson county, Kansas, had a 
county wool pool. A total of 12,600 
pounds of wool was brought in. The 
prices were so unsatisfactory that they 
refused to sell to the buyers who came 
to the pool and unanimously decided 
to send the whole as a consignment to 
the National Wool Warehouse, which 
is handling the wool for the Iowa and 
Illinois men. 





A committee has been appointed in 
Indiana to hear all complaints that 
may be brought up against the Indi- 
ana officers of their federation. This 
method is supposed to settle the dif- 
ferences between the officers and the 
Indiana Farmers’ Guide, a farm news- 
paper. 





On account of freight tie-ups, a 
shortage of coal is facing the Michigan 
farmers for their threshing and other 
work during the summer. The Fed- 
eration of that state is trying to get 
this straightened up by pooling and 
personal work on the part of their of- 
ficers. 





Adair County Breeders’ Organize— 
A large number of Adair county, Iowa, 
breeders, met at the Hotel Greenfield, 
at Greenfield, Iowa, June 4th, for the 
purpose of organizing a breeders’ as- 
sociation. After a banquet which was 
attended by about one hundred breed- 
ers, the Adair County Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation was organized, with practical- 
ly every breeder present being a mem- 
ber. James Lane, of Greenfield, is the 


president and county agent; P. C. 
Weicheman is the secretary. Short 


talks were made by Rex Beresford, of 
the extension department of the Iowa 
State College; County Agent J. P. 
Stack, of Union county, and John B. 
Wallace, of Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Humboldt Shipping Association Man- 
agers Meet—Representatives from sev- 
en Humboldt county, Iowa, shipping 
associations met at the Farm Bureau 
office recently. The conference was 
arranged by the Farm Bureau to the 
end that the various managers might 
get together and talk over their com- 
mon problems. The conference went 
on record as favoring the weighing of 
individual marks at the terminal yards 
and also expressed a desire that ready 
access may be obtained to local pack- 
er markets. The purchasing of feeder 
stuff from the stock market in the fall 
was discussed. It was felt that a large 
amount of money could be saved the 
farmer if all of the shipping associa- 
tions in the county would send a man 
to the market in the fall that would 
buy right such feeder stuff as each as: 
sociation may. have listed. 
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“Claim Department Instructions 


It is wrong for farmers to think 
that if their transportation losses are 
the result of delays which have arisen 
during the recent strike trouble that 
there is no valid claim,” is the state- 
ment of Owen L. Coon, who is the at- 
torney in charge of the claim depart- 
ment that is handling cases for the 
lowa Federation in Chicago. Mr. Coon 
further says: “These claims should be 
filed as promptly as possible, as after 
four months every shipment is out- 
lawed. To enable them to handle the 
claim efficiently, three things are 
needed: (1) Copy of the live stock 
contract; (2) account sales; (3) an 
itemized statement of all elements of 
loss sustained. 

With this information in the hands 
of the department, the claim will be 
made out, properly presented to the 
railroad and efficiently followed up to 
a conclusion. Claim should be filed 
with the *department in the very be- 
ginning and before it is filed with the 
railroad. To wait until the claim is 
declined before sending it in makes it 
ten times as difficult for the claim de- 
partment to be of real service in the 
matter. Fifteen per cent of what is 
collected is the charge for this ser- 
vice.” 





Farm Boys’ Encampment 


In Pembina county, North Dakota, 
the Farm Bureau is arranging for the 
third annual Farm Boys’ Encampment, 
which will be held in Chautauqua Park 
for a week. This entertainment of the 
farm boys is in the hands of a com- 
mittee of farmers who are cooperating 
with the county agent. 

Some of the features of the camp 
will be agricultural instruction by the 


best specialists in the state; athletics 
directed by a coach; swimming in- 
structions; community singing; talks 


various subjects. 

By organizing the work in the way 
that they have done, with the Farm 
Bureau absorbing some of the over- 
head, they are able to make the total 
cost for the week $7.50 to each boy. 
This is a good type of work for the 
Farm Bureaus to push and organize. 
It would be a good thing to plan for 
boys who are in the boys’ club work 
as a special feature of their club 
work. Farm boys need entertainment 
of this kind just the same as city boys, 
and there is no reason why the Farm 
Bureau should not take the initiative 
in this type of rural leadership. 


on 





South Dakota Secretary Appointed 
—P. J. Crandall, formerly county agent 
in Union county, South Dakota, has 
been appointed as secretary of the 
newly organized state federation in 
South Dakota. Mr. Crandall has made 
a success of his work in Union county, 
and it is hoped that he will be able to 
get the work of the federation started 
on the road to success in the state. 





Fayette County Shipping Association 
—The Eden township Farm Bureau 
met recently and formed a shipping 
association. The local buyer showed 
his codéperation and so they hired him 
to manage the local concern. The oth- 
er officers are Ray Hall, president; J. 
E. Scallan, secretary; E. U. Farr, Clem 
T. Smith and Joe Blogg, directors. 





Report of Agricultural Extension 
Work—The state-wide organization in 
lowa is one of the reasons that the 
extension department gives for their 
Successful work, in a report that they 
have just issued. The story of the for- 
Mation of the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion in Iowa is also an interesting part. 
In one year the county agents of the 

State have had 212,959 callers in their 
Offices to see them about different 
Farm Bureau problems, and almost a 
Similar number were reached by meet- 
ings. A copy of the report may be had 
by writing the extension department 
at Ames. 
































ire cost has been cut in two 





33,000 Miles 


The Crawford Auto Co. of El 
Paso, Texas, report 33,000 miles 
from a Miller Cord Tire. We 
would like to know if anyone 
knows a record which can match 
that. 











Tread 
Patented 


Center tread 
smooth, with 
suction cups to 
firmly grasp wet 
asphalt. Geared- 
to-the-Road side 
treads mesh like 
cogs in dirt. 





THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 
Makers of Miller Red and Gray Inner Tubes 
—the Team- Mates of Uniform Tires—Also 
Miller Surgeons Grade Rubber Goods, for 
homes as well as hospitals. 


Miller Tire experts, in the past 
five years, have more than doubled 
their average tire mileage. They 
have cut the cost-per-mile in two. 


They have perfected a _ tread 
which, by their tests, outwears the 
best of other treads by 25 per cent. 


The demand for Miller Tires has 
multiplied 20-fold in that time, be- 
cause of these results. Hundreds 
of thousands of motorists have 
tried them and adopted them. And 
Miller Tires are now used exclu- 
sively in some of the hardest ser- 
vices in America. 


How they did it 


The Miller factory has for 24 
years specialized in fine rubber. 
Ten years ago they applied that 
experience to building a _ super- 
grade tire. 


They have spent millions of dcl- 
lars since then in perfecting the 
Miller Tire. 


They keep 250 tires running at 


the factory under constant obser- 
vation. And month by month they 
find ways to add mileage. 


Every tire is signed and a record 
is kept. Every tire that comes 
back is examined, and the lessons 
it teaches are followed. 

Over $1,000 per day is spent just 
to watch and test Miller Tires and 
materials. 


Supreme tests 


Thousands of large tire users 
have tested these new-grade tires. 
Some have made million-mile tests, 
comparing as high as 21 makes 
with the Miller. These contests, 
conducted all over America, have 
made Miller Tires the sensation. 


Now Miller mileage is every- 
where discussed. It has changed 
old-time ideas. Every motor car 
owner owes himself such a test. 
He should learn what modern tires 
can do. One test may save you 
many a dollar. 


Make it now. 


Miller Tires 


Cords 


Reg. U 


Geared-to-the-Road 


S. Pat. Office 


Fabrics 


Twice the Mileage of Five Years Ago 











SOUTHEAST MISSOURI 
The Modern Promised Land 


Farms that Offer You 
Wonderful Opportunity 


Buy now tn America’s richest farming section. 
All temperate zone 08 grow here in abundance 
only section of the producing two er 


‘ains per yor from the same land. Tdeal 
e water supply, ample shipping facil- 

{ties. A great stock- raising country. 

farms, 40 acres and up, $100 to $225 per 

unimproved land, cutover timber, $27.50 to $76 


Improved 
acre; 


FoR THIS BOOK 


214-Acre Farm With 
Horses, 22 Cows, Crops, Tools 


Owner unable to continue farming; splendidly situ. 
ated; machine worked fields, 30-cow spring-watered 
pasture, great quantity wood and timber, 400 sugar 
maples, variety fruit; 2-story 20-room house, fur- 
nace, water in kitchen, maple shade, magnificent 
view; 82-ft. basement barn, garage, ice house, other 
buildings, all excellent condition; everything, includ- 
ing some household furniture and part growing 
crops, only $11,000 part cash, balance easy terms, 
Details page 24 Strout’s Big Illustrated Catalog Farm 
Bargains 33 States. Copy free. STROUT FARM 
AGENCY, 922R, Marquette Bidg., Chicago. 


WHAT I$ LAND REALLY WORTH 


that cost ¢400 an acre and will not gain over 3% on 
the investment? Many of our farms costing $35 to 
$60 per acre will pay for themselves in 5 years of 
careful farming. NEW YORK FAKM 
AGENCY, Westfield, N. WY. 


OWNER’S HEALTH COMPELS SALE 


of fine 370-acre Olmsted county, Minnesota, stock, 
corn, grain farm. Good buildings, two silos. $150 


per acre; easy terms at 5é%. 
St. Charles, Minn, 











McELHANEY, 








Grain and Stock Farm 


Consisting of 400 Acres 


One of the best farms for this pur- 
pose in northern Illinois. One-half 
kept in grass. Land in high state of 
cultivation. Good buildings, abun- 
dant supply of water, hog tight fences. 
No agents, no commissions. 

For plats and further descriptions, 
write 
G. W. SWORD, 


Box W, Lanark, Ill, 














The Pope County, Minn., Farm Bureau 
Has Farms Listed For Sale at 
$100 to $175 Per Acre 
Pope county is 12% miles northwest of the Twin 
Cities, is traversed by the Soo and Northern Pacific 
railroads, lies in the southern part of the famous Park 
Region where beautiful lakes and hard wood groves 
abound. Diversified farming prevails; all farmers 
grow corn, feed cattle, hogs and dairy cattle. The 
Farm Bureau brings the purchaser and seller face to 
face, who make their own deal. Write the FARM 
BUREAU OFFICE at Glenwood, Minnesota. 





Canadian Land Buyers 


We have at our disposal thousands of acres of 
choice prairie lands and improved farms at prices 
from $20 per acre up. The high premium on Amerti- 
can exchange will help purchase these lands, which 
are sure to treble in value in the near future. Write 
us today if you are interested. GOODWATER FARM 
LOCATERS, Goodwater, Sask. 

Silt loam, clay sub- 


Hardwood Cut-over Land §iit ‘osm. clay sab. 


nor gravelly. Close to town; good roads, good schools 
—in the heart of the dairy country. You deal directly 
with the owners; => agents and no commissions. 
Easy terms. Also 1 mproved farms. Write for map 
and booklet No. 10. NORTH WESTERN LUMBER 
COMPANY, Land Department, Stanley, Wisconsin. 








MR. FARM BUYER | 


We want you to know about our beautiful farms. 
We are publishing an extra fine catalog telling you 
about the land and showing you the many advan- 
tages of owning farm land here, also views of some 
of our real BARGAINS. 

We have fine land. 

We have fine markets. 

We have fine buildings. 

We have fine churches. 

We have fine schools 
We are located in the most prosperous sections of 
the United States. A trip here will convince you 
that this is the place to buy your future home. 

Send for catalog showing 200 farm bargains. Prices 
from $70.00 to $200 per acre. 
The Allen-Hartzell-Dibble Co., 
Spencer, Ohio. 


Main Street, 





FINE STOCK FARM FOR SALE 

I have for sale a fine stock farm of 360 acres. 100 
acres in corn and 50 acres in oats, the balance in pas- 
ture and hay. It is well watered by several wells. 
It is situated on The Lakes to The Gulf Daniel Boone 
Trail. The house is in nice condition, bas 7 rooms 
and large screened porch, three barns and other out- 
buildings, carrying 8,000 dollars insurance. 2¢ miles 
from R. R. station, 8 miles from Moberly. Two 
roads run through the farm. This is a choice stock 
rarm. Wonderful blue grass. 100 acres in partly 
wooded pasture. Land gently rolling except emall 
area in pasture. Easy terme will be given. Price 
$235 an acre. James B. Howat, Huntsville, Mo. 


NORTHWESTERN MINNESOTA 


Open Prairie Cloverland 
Messenabin prices and terms. Trades considered 
&s part payments. Liberty bonds taken at face. Few 
Government Quarters available.. 
GESELL, - Thief River Falls, Minn. 








1 FARMS forsale or trade. We offer ten 

wel) improved farms in the corn belt for sale 
on very easy terms. WIII take trades on some of 
them. Farms are well improved and close to town. 
Good black soil, and the lay of the land 1s perfect. 
We have farms good enough forany one. Buy direct 
and save comm, F. P. Shekleton & Sons, Lawler, la. 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large list of improved farms for 
sale on easy terms. Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 
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Car Service 
At the call of the Iowa State Bank- 
ers’ Association, a large group of rep- 
resentatives of various shipping inter- 
ests met at Des Moines last week to 


consider the car situation. From ev- 


ery interest came the same story: the 
very great difficulty of securing cars 


for moving grain, live stock and other 
commodities 

The prevailing sentiment at the 
meeting was that relief could be se- 
cured only by making representations 
at Washington strong enough to secure 
preferential orders. A committee was 
appointed to act in this direction. 

The car situation is serious, and, as 
we have said before, is likely to be- 
come more so. Some relief may be ob- 
tained thru active representations of 
shipping interests. Mr. Sykes, of the 
Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association, 
has been in Washington several times, 
and is also in close touch with the vari- 
ous railroad interests, and thus has 
been able to get some relief from the 
live stock shipping interests. 

When a reason for the congestion is 
searched out, it is found to be due to 
two causes: First, real shortage of 
cars and the bad state of repair of the 
cars we have; second, and more im- 
portant, the various strikes, beginning 
last August with the shopmen’s strike, 
which put the engines in bad condition. 
Large numbers of switchmen are still 
out, thus making it impossible to get 
full service out of the cars we have. 
Until the various railroad employes go 
to work in earnest to get cars over the 
lines, the trouble will continue. A 
large increase in the number of cars 
would be of little help unless the rail- 
road companies are actually moving 
the cars. 





Income Tax Question 

An lowa subscriber writes: 

“In June, 1920, a man sells his farm 
That is, he gives a contract to deliver 
the deed on March 1, 1921, and -re- 
ceives payment down of $5,000 or 
$10,000, the balance to be covered by 
mortgage. Will the seller of the farm 
have to report his profit in his income 
tax return for the year 1920, or for 
some other year? It is our understand- 
ing that when the deed is delivered 
the deal is closed. In other words, the 
only case in which a man can report 
the different payments in the different 
years is when the farm is sold strictly 
on a contract, and when no deed is de- 
livered until all the payments are 
made.” 

The year in which the profit from 
a sale of land should be returned as 
part of the income for taxation pur- 
poses seems to depend somewhat upon 
the amount paid down Article 44, 
Regulations 45, revised April 17, 1919, 
provide for: 


“(1) Installment transactions in 
which the initial payment is small, 
and, 

“(2) Deferred payment sales not on 


installment plan, in which there is a 
substantial initial payment, deferred 
payments being secured by mortgage 
or other liens.” 

Apparently our correspondent’s ques- 
tion would fall under the second class- 
ification, in which case the amount of 
the initial first payment is important. 
If the initial payment is relatvely 
small, the income for the vear in which 
the payment is made is determined 
upon a percentage basis of the 
price. If, however, the initial pay- 
ment is of substantial size, then the 
transaction would be considered a 
closed transaction at the time the pay- 
ment is made, and income tax would 
be computed upon the basis of the en- 
tire profits received from the sale. We 
would have to know the total consider- 
ation in the sale of the farm before we 
could make even an intelligent guess 
as to whether it would be regarded as 
a completed transaction. 

The delivery of the deed does not de- 
termine the time of computing the in- 
come for income tax purposes. The 


sales 











time the contract is entered into and 
when the first cash payment is made 
usually determines under what year 
the income shall be taxed. 

In computing the profit which 
should be returned as a part of the 
income for taxation, it is of course im- 
portant to take into consideration the 
value of the farm on March 1, 1913, 
provided it was owned at that tmie. 





Hay Making in Rainy Weather 


It is impossible to put up all of the 
hay without getting some rain upon it 
unless the season is very abnormal 
The side delivery rake is rapidly tak- 
ing the place of the tedder in helping 
to dry the crop. The side delivery 
rake may be used for several other 
purposes. When there has been a rain, 
it will roll the hay over in a loose roll 
so that the wind may pass thru it. It 
may ‘be used to roll the hay up as it is 
beginning to dry, and thus prevent the 
leaves from falling off as badly as 
they otherwise would. With the mod- 
ern machinery which is used in the 
corn belt, there is not much hay put in 
cocks, but where it is feasible this is 
a good method of helping to save from 
rain and will also be a good method of 
curing alfalfa without losing so much 
of its color. 





Care of Horses 


“Make haste slowly” is a good mot- 
to for the horseman to have at this 
season of the year. Hot weather, espe- 
cially if it is humid, is just as hard 
on horses as it is on men. The most 
successful way is to work slowly and 
steadily if possible and to provide wa- 
ter oftener than it is common for the 
horses to have during other seasons 
of the year. It is necessary to watch 
horses closely when they drink in hot 
weather, just the same as it is neces- 
sary to watch our personal method of 
drinking. A horse should be made to 
pause between swallows when he is 
warm, and it is sometimes inadvisable 
to let a horse have all that it wants 
if it is very hot or if it has been with- 
out water for some little time. The 
best way is to not let a horse get too 
hot or not make it do without water 
for a full half day if such is possible. 





Iowa Weed Law 

Section 1 of the Iowa weed law 
states: “It shall be the duty of every 
person to cut, burn or other- 
wise destroy all weeds of the kinds 
mentioned in Section 2, at such times 
in each year and in such a manner as 
shall prevent the said weeds from 
blooming or coming to maturity.” Sec- 
tion 2 enumerates the worst weeds 
which we have and which are common 
to the farmers of Iowa. Section 3 
states: “It shall be the duty of the 
township trustees or other officers re- 
sponsible for the care of the public 
highways in each township or state to 
destroy or cause to be destroyed all 
noxious weeds mentioned in Section 2 
and unnecessary brush, etc.” It also 
gives them power to have the weeds 
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Can Without Sugar 


If It Is Scarce or High Priced 


With Kerr Jars and Caps, you are sure of a positive, air- 
Nothing can mould or spoil, 
d does away with rubber i—seals 

perfectly air-tight. You test Kerr Jars by tapping the cap ng = cools, = 
> jar is sealed—and ONCE SEALED, FOR- 
EVER SEALED, until the lid is punctured—you take no chances [ 
three styles of Kerr Jars—Kerr wide mouth Mason, Kerr Mason and Kerr Econ- 
omy. The Kerr Mason Cap fits ALL Mason Jars. Your dealer has Kerr Jars and 
Caps, or can get them quickly. Use them for real canning satisfaction. Write us 


KERR GLASS MFG. COMPANY 
Portland, Ore. 
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cut if the owner or tenant refuses to 
cut them, and to collect for the same. 
This wouldn’t be a bad year to see that 
the law is enforced. 





Tent Caterpillars 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What can I use to kill the moths 
which lay the eggs that hatch out into 
web worms on plum trees? When 
should the spray be applied? We 
have some nice plum trees which are 
infested with these large worm nests 
every year.” 

There are two methods of attack. 
One is to spray the foliage with a solu- 
tion of arsenate of lead, made by mix- 
ing arsenate of lead with water at the 
rate of one pound to twenty gallons. 
Another method is to spray the nests 
with pure kerosene, giving the spray- 
ing at a time when the worms are col- 
lected in the nest and are not out eat- 
ing foliage. In spraying with pure 
kerosene, be careful not to get the 
kerosene on the plum leaves, for it 
will kill any leaves which it touches. 
Everything considered, we would rath- 
er prefer to use the arsenate of lead 
spray, applying the spray to the entire 
foliage of the trees, even tho this 
method is somewhat more bothersome. 
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$4.00 WHEAT PREDICTED 


Buy this wheat farm and receive the profits and 
freedom that circumstances no longer perm{t me to 
enjoy; 1120 acres choice wheat land. southwestern 
Saskatchewan. Yield in district very high. Will 
sell with or without crop and equipment. $10,100 
will handle CURTIS BALDWIN, 701 Rallroad 


Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
ties in south central M 


sota. For list and information 


write or call PAWNESVILLE LAND C©O., 
Paynesville Minnesota. 


I y f. » at 34 
CHOICE 160 A. a tee Windom, } nile 











Improved farms tn Stearns, 
Meeker and Kandlyoh! 















from school; comfortable set of bulldings; fine 
neighborhood; 30 miles from Iowa line. Also have 
other farms. WIIl sell on easy terms. Write owner, 


D.U 


J UST OU TW~0"= new summer and fal! 
land list of a large num 
ber of choice Central Wisconsin farm bargains, show- 
ing photographs of these farms. Also free map 
Write today for thts list. GRAHAM’S LAND 
OFFICE, Marshfield, Wisconsin. 


Sater Sells Bargains 


Well tmproved atock farm, 283 acres, tenant house 
no finer farm home tn the state for the money, $50.00) 
Joins R. R. town. J. lL. SATER, Bonaparte, Iowa 


WELD, Windom, Minnesota. 














VENTRAL Missouri Corn and Alfalfa Land 
C 425 acres, il-room bouse, 45 a. alfalfa, 3 larg 
barns, fenced, plenty of water. One of the best farms 
in the center of Missouri's prize corn growing region 
Over 50 other farms, from 6 to 720 a. Write for de 
scription and prices. N.H. Johnson, Boonville, Mo 





YOR SALE CHEAP—75 acres hay land, 

located Ruskin Station, Rock Island R. R.. 5! 
miles east of Faribault, Minn. Rich soll, all tiliabie 
Grocery store and two elevators nearby. Adcre 
Albert H. Meyer, 145 Iglehart Ave., St. Paul, Mins 


Real Farm Bargains 


in Wisconsin. Send for new FREE list. Liberal term 
LOEB-HAMMEL REALTY CO., (not Inc.) Medford. Wis. 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA FARM LAND 


FOR SALE. LANSING STATE BANK, Lansic¢ 
Mower, County, Minnesota. 














( UR Southern Minnesota corn and clover farms 

are the real Iowa kind. Come and see for your 
self before locating. WHITE & PERSON, Redwood 
Falls, Minn. 


F d, 125 
lowa Farms Goo! 'mrroved land: i onee 
list. SPAULDING & O"DON L, Eima, Lows. 


esota Farms 
Mere SCHROEDEE 








SALE—Soathern 
—ood buildings—9185 per 
LAND CO., Mankato, Minn. 
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Farm Interests at Washington 


By E. E. REYNOLDS 


Many farmers, especially in the mid- 
die-west, after several years’ 
ence in preparing their income tax re- 
turns, have arrived at the conclusion 
that there is room for improvement in 
the methods of making the returns. A 


committee from the Iowa Farm Bureau 
Federation was in Washington recent- 


experi- 


ly, conferring with the income tax di- 
vision of the Treasury Department 
and the Department of Agriculture, 


with the purpose in view of securing 
the adoption of a method which will 
more efficiently meet the special re- 
quirements of the farmers. 

The principal point at issue is to 
provide an equitable means of chang- 
ing the farmers’ returns system from 
what is known as the cash plan to that 
which is known as the accrual or in- 
ventory system. As things stand now, 


the farmer who started making returns 
on the cash basis can not change over 
to the inventory basis without being 


penalized in the form of greatly in- 
creased taxes for the year in which the 
change is made. 

The Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, 
working in coéperation with the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, has de- 
veloped a farmers’ account book which 
it is hoped will meet the approval of 


the Treasury Department and be 
adopted by Farm Bureau members 
thruout the United States. It is be- 


lieved that this will be a decided step 
in advance, and will greatly simplify 
the matter of making income tax re- 
turns on the farms. Objections have 
been raised by the Treasury Depart- 
ment officials to some of the changes 
in the present plan of making returns 
proposed by the farmers, but the mem- 
bers of the Iowa committee still hope 
that a satisfactory solution will be 
worked out. The federal Department 
of Agriculture is fully in accord with 
the Iowa farmers in their plans for 
simplifying and making more practi- 
cable the income tax returns system. 

Congressman Burton L. French tells 
me that there is a rapidly growing sen- 
timent in favor of his “truth in fabric” 
bill. The people are beginning to de- 
mand the truth in regard to the con- 
tents of the clothing they are buying, 
whether it is made wholly from virgin 
wool or in large part from shoddy, and 
they are no longer satisfied with the 
dealer’s statement that the goods are 
“all wool.” The Minnesota and Wyo- 


ming Republican state conventions 
have endorsed the French “truth in 
fabric’ bill, and the Boise, Idaho, 
chamber of commerce recently adopt- 
ed a resolution in its favor. 

The sheep and wool growers’ asso- 
ciations were pioneers in promoting 
the “truth in fabric’ movement. They 


now have the backing of all the farm 


organizations, the Cotton States Mar- 
keting Board, National Consumers’ 
League, National Housewives’ League 
and several retail clothiers’ associa- 
tions At the hearings on the mer- 
C dise misbranding bills before the 
house interstate and foreign commerce 
committee, last winter, representatives 
of the farm organizations presented a 


strong case in favor of the French bill, 
but it was plainly seen by those who 


attended the hearings that there was 


heed for education on the part of the 
put generally in regard to the ne- 
cessity, for legislation compelling the 
branding of fabrics so as to enable the 
purchaser to know their true contents. 


It will be the work of the friends of the 
truth in fabric” legislation between 
how and the winter session of con- 


gress to discuss the subject at public 
fatherings and in the papers, to bring 
t to the attention of their representa- 
tives in congress, and secure for it the 
Widest possible publicity, with the ob- 
ect in view of developing a strong 
Public sentiment in its favor. 


According to a statement prepared 
¥ Chairman J. W. Good, of the house 


_ *Propriations committee, a total of 











$4,859,890,327 was appropriated by the 
sixty-sixth congress during its session 
ended June 5th. Of this amount, $4,- 
373,395,279 is for government expendi- 
tures in the fiscal year beginning July 
Ist, and $486,495,048 is to meet defi- 
ciencies for the present year. The 
army and navy received $855,956,962 
for the next fiscal year, leaving $977,- 
319,916 to meet all the other civil 
functions of the government during the 
same period. Agriculture, America’s 
greatest industry, gets $31,712,784, 
while $10,040,655 was appropriated for 
the conduct of Indian affairs 

Some of these figures are amazing 
in their magnitude, and others in their 
insignificance. They are most inter- 
esting, however, when used as the 
basis of comparisons. Food and cloth- 
ing material production may be the 
most important question before the 
public ,as the economists are saying, 
but there is no evidence of its impor- 
tance in the congressional 
tions. In view of the billions of dol- 
lars appropriated for other 
it evident that the United States 
Department of Agriculture is justified 
in its complaint that it has received 
parsimonious treatment from congress 
when its appropriations were cut $2,- 
185,000 below the present year’s ap- 
propriation, and $6,000,000 less than 
the department’s estimates. The aban- 
donment of hog cholera eradication 
work and withdrawal from financial 
support to codperative cow testing as- 
sociation work in Ohio, Iowa, Indiana, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Rhode Isalnd, Connecti- 
cut and New Jersey, on account of the 
reduction in appropriations will be se- 


is 


verely felt by the dairy interests of 
these states, according to the depart- 
ment’s dairy specialists engaged in 


this work. Fruit growers are regretting 
the government’s curtailment of its 
market news service. 





Shipping Hogs in Hot Weather 


The recent wave of hot weather 


makes it especially necessary for farm- 


ers who are shipping hogs to exercise 
great care. According to reports from 
the various stock yards, the farmers of 
the country lose annually hundreds of 
un- 
necessary losses resulting from deaths 
of hogs on the way to the yards. 

In keeping down the loss of hogs 
during transportation, the first job is 
to that the animals are in good 
shape when they are put in the car. 
This means that the hogs can not be 
hurried at any time on the journey 
from the farm to the cars. While we 
recognize that a hog is the most obsti- 
nate of animals, and especially so 
when he is being driven, it is wise to 
avoid all the prodding, beating and 
hammering that are so often the ac- 
companiment of this job. Such treat- 
ment only heats up the hogs and each 
prod eventually means a bruise in the 
dressed meat and a loss which in the 
long run will react upon the producer, 

After the cars are reached, the first 
thing to keep in mind is that overload- 
ing in hot weather is a poor way to 
attempt to save money. Special care 
should be used in having stout parti- 
tions in the case of mixed shipments. 
Cars should not be bedded with clay. 
The clay becomes extremely slippery 
when wet, and as a result lame hogs 
are found by the time the shipment 
reaches the yards. Sand or cinders 
are much better bedding. 

One of the common errors in the 
care of hogs is the habit of throwing 
cold water on them to cool them off. 
A fat hog riding in a crowded stock 
car on a hot day will have a very high 
temperature, and the shock of the cold 
water often results very seriously. A 
much better method is to throw the 
water on the car floor and let it spread 


thousands of dollars thru entirely 


see 
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SLICKERINE covers bought now 
te ction for many years to come? 
LICK 
ers on the marke t. 
treated with slickerine, 
any other cover. 
SLICKERINE covers are the 
proof—mildew proof. 
They will not rot 


only 


insects 


with the seams. 

eyelets do, which are used on most covers. 
They are honestly made, are 

hard service. 


covers, hay-stack covers, 


115 S. Washington St. 








Safe dnd Dry Under Ss lickerine Covers 


Keep Your Grain Bone Dry 
When it Rains—Cover All Bundle Wagons With Slickerine Covers 


Cover them at night and keep the dew off—the minute the waterproof 
cover is taken off the bundles are bone dry and ready to thresh. 

No waiting, not one minute lost by the high-priced farm hands. 

Can you afford to lose any grain at the present high price, when a few 
will give your 
SRINE DOUBLE WEAR covers are different from any cov- 
They are made of the very best grade of canvas and 
which preserves the fabric and guarantees double the 
covers which are 


they will not get stiff in cold weather. _ 
They will not crack, and will never be attacked by rats, mice, 


The seams are double stitched and run the short way of the cover 
The strain of the ropes is on the fabric, 


The eyelets are sewed right into the goods. 
always up to specifications and give 

We make SLICKERINE covers of any size that can be used on the farm; 
hay-cock covers, 


canvas tops for corn-cribs and canvas to place under feeders (to save the grain. 
Write today for our FREE BOOKLET and prices. 


PEORIA TENT & AWNING CO. 


Sole Distributors 








Copyright U. S. Patent Office 


FREE 
BOOKLET 
Write Today 






grain absolute pro- 


wear of 


absolutely water proof—sun 


grasshoppers or other 


not across the seams, and they shed water 


They never tear out nor bend as brass 


many years of 


wagon 


machine covers, canvas for binders, 


Peoria, Illinois 

























Fe in milk fora Sy eae 
who used 


25% more mil 


$12; 25 gal., $28; 


ash—catalog free. 


<a a ie and kee on animals Flies, Mosquitoes, Ticks, Lice and all Insects. 

ik, as they are prote seted and fed quietly all day. 
better, Hogs and Poultry are free from lice. 
where it is used. ae -and Sprayer for “Boravet .$2.50;5 gal and Sprayer,$7.50;10 gal., 


Money ‘returned it ie are 


RIPPLEY’S FLY REMOVER SAVED $225 


On Five Cows for 90 Days 









Cows give 
Horses work and drive 
o Gad Flies or Warbles to bother 


Four gal prayer for applying on Dairy He rds, $9.50. 
not pro gallon protects 250 cows. Order from ad, 


Rippley iabiiataaine Co., Box WF Grafton, ii. 








around so that the hogs can become 
accustomed to it more gradually and 
can lie in it, rather than have it forced 
upon them all at once. 





Information Wanted 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“How are timothy and alsike har- 
vested for seed? Can they be cut with 
a binder? The timothy is now head- 
ing.” 

We would be glad to hear from some 
of our readers who have had consider- 
able experience with harvesting alsike 
and timothy for seed. The customary 
method of handling seems to be to let 
the timothy seed get to the dough 
stage and then cut in the same way as 
for hay. If the weather is dry and hot 
it may be threshed directly from the 
field within five or six days. 





Alsike Clover for Seed 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Will the second crop of alsike clo- 
ver make seed, provided the first crop 
is mowed off late in June?” 

The second crop of alsike clover al- 
most never amounts to much. The 
first crop is universally used for seed. 





Budding Versus Grafting 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“At what time of year should plum 
trees be budded? Is grafting just as 
good?” 

Budding generally is done during 
late July, August or early September. 
In the case of rare species which are 
being propagated as rapidly as pos- 
sible, budding has certain advantages 
over grafting, but in the case of ordi- 
nary species grafting is probably more 
economical. Those of our readers who 
are especially interested in budding 
and grafting should send to the Uni- 
ted States Department of Agriculture 
for Farmers’ Bulletin No, 157. 








Grain ‘Must 
Come Out 


Here fg one of the most progressive grain-saving 


features ever built into a thresher. It’s the 
**Man Behind the Gun," the device that helps 
beat out the grain in the 


Red River 
Special 


Most threshers wait fcr the grain to drop out. 
Here is the thresher that deafs it out and savee 
enough grain that others would lose to px Ly your 
thresher bill. The big cylir ider throws grain and 
straw violently against the ‘‘Man Behind the 
Gun,” and Beating Shakers keep tossing and 
beating the straw until the last kernel is saved. 
Look for the man with the Red River Special 
in your territory and have him do your threshe 
ing this year. 
If interested in a thresher for individual use, ask 
about our ‘Junior’? Red River Special. 
Write for Circulars 
NICHOLS & SHEPARD CO. 

B In Conti i Since 1848 

uilders exclusively of Red River Special Threahere, 

Wind Stackers, fied. ‘Steam and 
Traction Engines 


Battle Creek, _Michigan 
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Photograph Composition 


By EDWIN A. FALK 


In looking over the prints submitted 
in our recent contest, we came to the 
conclusion that it would be well to 
say a few words as to the position of 
your subject that you wish to photo- 
graph. 

Most of the prints sent us in our 
contest of dog pictures showed a lack 
of proper arrangement of the material 
making up the pictures. 

When you think of making a picture, 
don’t try to figure out how much of 
the surrounding country you can in- 
clude in it. Rather figure on just the 
least number of things to be included 
aside from your principal object. By 
this we mean if you are taking a pic- 
ture of a young colt, it will be best to 
fet the colt take up most of the picture 
space. Do not try to bring some other 
object into this space, as this divides 
the interest of the picture and does 
not carry out your original intention 
in making the picture. 

There is always a desire to include 
too many things in snap-shots. The 
most jarring place that this can be 
noticed is in the background of a good 





distract your attention from the inter- 
est of the scene. In taking a picture 
of a road or creek that has a winding 
course, always select a place of view 
that shows the road or creek running 
back into the picture, similar to the 
illustration. Never place the creek or 
road so that it runs out of one edge of 
the picture. This always leads the eye 
away from the picture instead of 
into it. 

To sum up the main idea of pleas- 
ing picture composition, we can say 
that simplicity is’ the main consider- 
ation. When you go out to take a 
picture of the pony, the pet cow or 
the old mule, remember that you are 
wanting a picture of the animal— 
whatever that may be. In order to 
do him justice, you must give him 
the most important space in the pic- 
ture. Always be sure to choose a plain 
background for your picture. 

All pictures when reproduced to be 
used in the printing of magazines 
lose a great deal of their original 
snap and brilliancy. And unless a 
good, clear print is used for the re- 





many pictures. As an example, you | production, the resulting picture in 
pick up a picture of a fine young colt; | the magazine will be lifeless. So it 
you see the colt for but an instant, | is very important that we get the 
then your eye wanders to the back- | clearest prints that we can. Repro- 
ground, which, in ductions from pa- 
this case is the 7 pers or journals 
barn. There are will not readily 
two or three old lend themselves to 
halters and hitch- a second reproduc- 
ing straps hanging tion. The same 
from pegs on the applies also to the 
side of the barn. prints on “blue 
One of the barn print paper.” These 
doors has been left can not be repro- 
open, and you dis- duced at all. 

sunny side of the What we like 
cover here a black are good, clear, | 
space on the print. and snappy look- 
How long then do ing prints on a 
you remember the smoothly surfaced 
beauty of the colt? paper. So we will 


This picture did 
not do him justice 
by any means. How 
much better would 
it have been to 
select a place up 
along the row of 
trees you have for 
a windbreak. It is 
never a good idea 
to take a picture 
in which the sky is 
to serve as a back- 





ground May we 
refer you to the 
picture that was awarded first prize 


in the dog picture contest? In this 
you will see a very pleasing arrange- 
ment of the picture material The 
trees in the background are enough 


out of focus that they do not draw your 
attention from the dog. There is noth- 
ing included in the picture that does 
not belong there 

Another point that might be suggest- 
ed right at this time is: Don’t place a 
person by the side of a house or build- 
ing to take a picture of him or her, as 
this sort of a picture is never pleas- 
ing. The parallel lines of the siding 
or the bricks are confusing, and make 
a very poor background for a portrait 
or picture of a person. This same 
suggestion will apply in photograph- 
ing animals. It is much better to place 
your subject so that there will be a 
clump of bushes or some trees to form 
the background than to try to take a 
picture up against a building 

When you want to take a landscape, 
there are many of the above sugges- 
tions that can be applied. I want to 
refer you to the print published in this 
article, that of a snow-bound brook. 
When you first look at this print, your 
eye is drawn into the picture by the 
line of the brook. Then you meet the 
tree by the edge of the brook. Here 
the eye comes to rest, and you enjoy 
the beauty of the scene much more 
than if there had been numerous shrubs 
and small trees in the foreground to 











appreciate it if you 
use the smooth fin- 
ish for your prints 
in the future con- 
tests 

The subjects for 
the coming  con- 
tests are of inter- 
est to all corn belt 
people, and we are 
expecting some ex- 
ceptional amateur 
work. There is yet 
time for the “Pas- 
ture Scenes” con- 
which closes July 1st. This will 
the “Corn Cultivators,” 
ending July 15th, and “Farm Homes,” 
closing August Ist. Some extra thought 
as to composition and camera manipu- 
lation will be acadiies in photograph- 
ing these subjects. But, judging from 
the improvement in the past 
we feel confident that these wall be 
better still. 


test, 
be followed by 


contests, 


Rain Insurance 


There are several businesses which 
now take out rain insurance in almost 
the same way that they take out fire 
and tornado insurance The profits 
in professional baseball depend on 
good weather, especially on Saturdays, 
Sundays, and holidays. Baseball teams 
by taking out rain policies and paying 
a certain premium can secure compen- 
sation for damage in case it rains. The 
profits of fairs vary tremendously ac- 
cording to the weather. By taking out 
rain insurance they can reduce the 
risk. In the filming of moving pic- 
tures it has been found that rain com- 
ing at an inopportune moment may 
cause the loss of thousands of dollars. 

If amusement concerns of one sort 
or another find it worth while to in- 
sure against rain, why shouldn't it be 
worth while in agricultural regions to 
insure certain minimum amounts of 
rain especially during July and Au- 
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Heider Tractors 
Have Plowéd_ Furrows 
That Would Belt the) World 


12 Years’ Actual Field Work 


N the last 12 years thousands of Heider 

Tractors have gone into the hands of farmers. 
The Heider is in use in every ‘section—in every 
kind of ground—on every traction or belt job. Let 
the thousands of Heider owners tell you how suc- 
cessful the Heider is—how economical—how certaim 
it is in the delivery of power for the hardest work. 


Our booklet, 


“The Verdict Direct From Heider 


Owners,” gives you ‘heir experience. Send for it. 


15% to 20% Fewer Parts 


Here isone big reason forthe 
Heider’s unequaled success: 
Its friction type of transmis- 
sion saves 15% to 20% of 
parts. It does away with 
clutch, transmission gears 
and bevel gears. The fewer 
the parts through which the 
powerhas totravel,the more. 
power delivered to drawbar 
or belt. This means more 
actual work from the fuel 
—a big saving. 

Two sizes: 


See what Heider users say. 
stration’ 


* of one or two days as_ proof. 


No Gears to Strip 


Here’s another reason: With 


the Heider Friction Drive 
the power is taken directly 
from the flywheel by large 
metal disks at either side— 
one for go ahead, the other 
for reverse. 

It is a steady power flow. No 
jerking, no vibration. NOGEARS 
TO STRIP. Tractor is always 
“in mesh” ven speeds for- 
ward and reverse all with one 
motor speed and one lever for 
traction or belt. 


12-20 and 9-16, Send for catalog and “The Verdict.’} 
You do not have to take a “‘demone 


Catalog also Gooceee 


famous Rock Island CTX Tractor Plow and one-man Tractor Disk, 
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396 Secona ave. Plow Company rock tetand. m. 
Established 1855 
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rainfall in July and August 
making 
and 
some 


gust? The 
is an all-determining factor in 
the corn crop in Kansas, Missouri, 
southern Illinois. Why doesn’t 
enterprising insurance company 
up a scheme to insure corn farmers in 
these sections that a certain minimum 
amount of rain will fall in their county 
during July and August? 





Cutting Wheat for Hay 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I have a piece of wheat in which 
there is a fine stand of clover and 
timothy. I wish to cut this wheat for 
hay for dairy cows. When should it 
be cut to make the best hay?” 


All small grain hays are best cut 


when the lower leaves are beginning 


work | 





to turn yellow and when the grain 18 
just passing out of the milk stage into 
the dough stage. If the cutting is de 
layed just a little later the yield of 
hay will be clightly greater but the 
quality will not be so good. So far as 
the effect on the stand of clover and 
timothy seeded with the wheat is col- 
cerned, we would advise cutting when 


the prospects are for rather cool 
weather immediately following the 
cutting. Unfortun ely the weather 


which is most favorable for the young 
clover and timothy is most unfavora 
ble for curing of the hay. 





Oklahoma Crops Good—Oklahoma i9 
beginning to cut an unusually good w! vat 


crop The early oats are much better 
than usual, but the late oats are very 
yoor. Corn is splendid and some of it 8 
already oeginning to tassel 
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The Salphor Problem i in n the 
Corn Belt 


During recent years there has been 
some talk that it may be necessary to 
add to the soil fertilizers rich in sul- 
phur as well as in the more commonly 
recognized elements of plant food such 
as phosphorus, nitrogen, and potas- 
sium. During the past year or two 
the gypsum interests have been espe- 
cially active in advocating the use of 
gypsum on account of its high sulphur 
content. Professor Stewart of the 
University of Illinois has been giving 
very careful study to the sulphur prob- 
lem under corn belt conditions and in 
bulletin 227, recently published, ar- 
rives at the conclusion that under corn 
belt conditions about forty pounds of 
sulphur are added to each acre of land 
annually by the rainfall. This is more 
than is removed by the ordinary crop. 
Moreover such fertilizers as gypsum 
have not ordinarily given economical 
results under corn belt conditions. 
When they do give economical results 
it is not because of the fact that they 
are adding the plant food sulphur to 
the soil but because they make the 
soil a better place for bacteria to live. 
For instance, sulphur mixed with rock 
phosphate may make the phosphorus 
more available. Those of our readers 
who are especially interested in the 
sulphur problem should send to the 
Illinois Experiment Station at Urbana 
for bulletin 227 which has just been 
published. 





June Bugs and White Grubs 


Every three years in northeastern 
Iowa and southern Wisconsin there is 
a chance for very severe damage to 
corn from white grubs. This is espe- 
cially true of corn fields which are 
near heavy timber. The years 1912, 
1815 and 1918 have all been years when 
the corn in northeastern Iowa and 
southern Wisconsin has been peculiar- 
ly susceptible to grub damage. Unless 
something altogether unusual happens 
it is expected that severe damage will 
again materialize in 1921. 

The June bugs which lay the eggs 
that develop into white grubs have 
come out most plentifully in the years 
1911, 1914, 1917 and 1920. During the 
night these beetles feed on the leaves 
of trees and during the day fly to land 
in grass, weeds or small grain, where 
they lay their eggs. They never fly 
to land which is in corn. 

Wherever June bugs are unusually 
plentiful this year, our readers should 
make it a point to avoid putting sod 
land in corn next year. If they feel 
that it is absolutely essential to put 
sod land in corn next year, we advise 
them to plow the sod at once. If plow- 
ing is delayed until this fall or next 
spring, there will be large numbers of 
white grubs to injure the corn very 
severely. 








Argentine Corn at New York 
The probabilities are that more Ar- 


gentine corn will come to the coast | 


Cities of the United States this sum- 
mer than ever before in history. In 
one single day in June one-half million 
bushels of Argentine corn were un- 
loaded at New York City. 
is being sold at $1.65 per 
Whereas Chicago corn at New York 
City costs 
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Double Assurance of 





Dependable Lubrication 


The tractor actually rides on a film of oil. 
On the axles, transmission, shafts, gears, 
and all the moving, wearing parts, this 
film of oil must be maintained or trouble 
and destruction quickly follows. 


The more perfect this film of oil is main- 
tained, the more perfect is the operation 
of the tractor and the longer its life. 


The Rumely OilPull motor is distin- 
guished above other tractor motors be- 
cause it gives twice the assurance of per- 
fect lubrication—because it has two main 
systems of lubrication rather than one. 


First, there is provided the positive, 


moving parts—cylinders, pistons, crank 
shaft, crank shaft bearings, etc. 


Second, the designers of the OilPull, to 
insure unquestioned dependability of lu- 
brication, have added the splash system 
which throws a constant spray of oil to 
all the moving parts within the motor. 


And this dual lubrication system is but 
one of the many features responsible for 
the OilPull’s remarkable record of per- 
formance—which makes the OilPull su- 
preme in quality, and cheapest in cost 
per year of service. 

Four sizes are built— 12-20, 16-30, 20-40 
and 30-60 H. P.—standard in design. The 




















famous Rumely line also includes five 


fi feed, fresh oil, ison-Ki - ‘ 
a a eae ae sizes of the time-proved Ideal separators 


chanical lubricator which pumps a con- 
tinuous flow of fresh oil to all the major 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO., Inc. 


Des Moines, lowa 
John M. Brant Co., 
Bushnell, I). 






Write for catalog. 
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At the University ef Ohio Tractor Tests 

January, 1920, the OilPull broke its own 
‘, &4 world’s record for tractor fuel economy 
; which it had held unbroken for eight years. 
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This corn | 
bushel, | 


considerably over $2 a | 


bushel. When United States manufac- | 


turers become thoroly familiar with 


Argentine corn it will unquestionably | 


be used quite extensively in eastern 
Manufacturing centers especially dur- 
Ing the months of August and Septem- 
ber. It costs considerably less to 


move corn from Argentina to New | 


York than it does from Iowa to New 
York. Moreover, it costs considerably 
} . : 

‘8S to produce corn in Argentina than 


‘orn is grown chiefly by a hard-work- 
mg class of Italian farmers who live 
under very poor conditions 


does in Iowa because the Argentine | 





THE JONES REVOLVING HAY RACK Special Prices on 


Emergency Crops 


From now on up to 
about July 10th the 
field seeds in this list 
can be used to ad- 
vantage in replanting, 
or for a grain or hay 
crop. Just as well or- 
der from this list and 
save time. Send your 
chit or shoe us to ship Cc. 0. D. exe 

































































press. Bags weighed in free. “Your 
money’s worth or your money back.” 
I aaah ncaicn in Per 100 Ibs $15.00 
OS ” ee 13.00 
Buckwheat ____. - oe 6.25 
Fodder Cane___. ” = 4.50 
Syrup Cane ___. ” - S 12.00 
: pee cam... ” *  ™ 5.00 
Saves TIME, LABORand MONEY. One man loads it. Makes haying easy. The team need not Citeiten ” ” 6.00 


stop, tramp the hay where it falls, This rack is no experiment, has been in use four seasons. 
Designed by a hay grower. Fits any iron-wheeled truck. No extra draft. 
loading. Sold direct at manufacturer's price. Write today for circular. 


THE JONES MFG. CO., WASHINGTON, KANSAS 
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Vetch, Winter__. ” etgibes: 34.00 
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Red 90 Day Corn___-__ a a 5.00 
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Alfalfa Seed.............— Ask for Prices 








HENRY FIELD SEED CO., 


Shenandoah, lowa 


We buy second-tand bags; 
R A G ty pay freight on 200 or more. 
LINCOLN BAG CO., 


Springfield. Hl. 


ACME HAY AND mitt FEED co. || BALE HAY NEW WAY 
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Save 40% on baling cost. New Uni- 
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for our price list. REE {2 $ or py FREE CIRCULAR telling 5M about 
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Making and Spending 

The Calif 
biennial of the National Federation of 
Women's 
They wore 


yellow poppies, 


ornia delegation to the 


Clubs came in a special car. 


white satin badges. with 


above the name, “Cali- 
fornia.” 

Chatting as women do when thrown 
together, we were interested when one 
of the California delegates said: “We 
used to live in Iowa; we havn’t been 
long in California. We make our mon- 
ey in Iowa and spend it in California.” 

Some people have the feeljng that 
they must spend the money they make 
away from hom: For example, the 
two boys who worked for months to 
earn money which they spent in a day 
in a New York hotel, living like mil- 
lionaires Or the stale story of the 
drug cierk and the saleslady meeting 
at a fashionable resort where both 
spend money like water for a very 
brief season, and fall in love under the 
impression that each is marrying 
money. 

One of the tragedies of life is that 
of the well-to-do couple who never 
find out that they can afford to do the 
thing they have always wanted to do 
until one of them is gone, or the chil- 
dren who might have been benefited 
have left the home nest. They delay 
while making the money so long that 
they are too late to go away to spend 
it together 

When Iowa gets her roads made over 
and her new parks supplied with con- 
veniences for automobilist campers, 
and when we begin to fix up all the 
front dooryards, and put out 
courts for the young folks so that the 
traveler passing thru will see young 
folks playing tennis and croquet in- 
stead of walking from the barnyard to 
the house or vice versa, then perhaps 
the folks who make money in Iowa 
will spend it in Iowa. 


tennis 





Dahlias 


Our success with dahlias has not 
been such as to warrent us in instruct- 
ing others how to grow dahlias, but 
we have had one year when our dah- 
lias rivaled the rose in beauty of 
form and color, and the pleasure from 
this year has prompted us to continue 
thru first one failure and then an- 
other. 

We have sought here and there for 
dahlia instruction; we bring to our 
readers the experience of dahlia lovers 
who can tell us just what to do in 
the cultivation of the dahlia. 

The dahlia derives its name from 
the Swedish botanist, Dr. Dahl; it 
was discovered in 1657, and was first 
grown as a double flower in 1812. It 
loves an open, sunny situation and a 
rich, mellow soil. Dense shade or wet, 
sour soil will not do. Mrs. Horace 
Harding of the Rumson Garden Club 
says in the bulletin of the garden club: 
“The thing to remember is that the 
cultivation is first in importance and 
location second. The location chosen 
should be prepared for planting by dig- 
ging deep—the deeper the better—and 
if possible in the fall. If the soil is 


poor, a little well rotted manure 
should be worked in. Too heavy fer- 
tilization produces a rank, sappy 


growth of foliage and gives the plant 
no time to think of flowers. Soils that 
are low and inclined to be wet must 
have lime. In planting tubers, lay the 
tube in a horizontal position. This 
permits the new growth to begin at 
once the formation of new roots. If 
the tuber is planted perpendicularly, 
the new stalk will draw its strength 
thru the old tuber, which will seriously 
handicap the plant. Water sparingly 
except in case of a long dry spell; use 
the hoe often. Place the stake when 








EE 








you plant the tuber. When stalks are 
five inches high, cut off all but one or 
two. Cover each bleeding stalk with 
a fine powdering of earth.” 

Mrs. Cort of the Trenton Garden 
Club says: “The soil around the 
plants must never cake. Every plant 
should have a space of three feet be- 
tween the plants, four feet between the 
rows. Always grow dahlias to them- 
selves. Stake every plant and keep 
them well tied with raffia. Do not 
plant until the first or even the mid- 
dle of June. In July when your plants 
are about eighteen inches high, cut the 
top right off, down to twelve inches 
from the ground. Then the growth 
will all be flowering. Allow only one 
stalk to grow and keep the little young 
ones pulled out. Grow on poor, light 
soil. After the buds appear it is time 
to feed the plants so as to get better 
bloom, larger flowers and bright col- 
ors. Feed them once a week, first with 
manure water, next with ground bone 
and the following week with fertil- 
izer.” 





Milk for the Family 


“We sell milk and cream, so the family 
drink water,” a boy said to his teacher, 
when told that he-needed more milk. 

Of course the object in selling milk is 
to make money, but assuming that the 
family will buy substitutes for milk with 
the money the milk brings, can they af- 
ford to drink water? One quart of milk 
gives 678 calories, or about the same as 
one pound of veal, three-fourths of a 
pound of lamb or roundsteak, two-thirds 
of a pound of sirloin, three-fourths of a 
pound of pork tenderloin, one-half pound 
of ham, two pounds of broilers, one pound 
of fowl, three-fourths of a dozen eggs, 
two-thirds of a pound of canned salmon, 
one and one-fourth quarts of oysters, one 
and one-half pounds of halibut steak, 
three pounds of codfish, one-third pound 
of cheese 

The trouble with some people is that 
they look on milk only as a drink. Milk 
is a food It is a little trouble to 
make milk dishes than to fry ham, but 
the milk is more wholesome as a steady 
diet. 


SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From ~ book “Old Mother West Wind.” 
y Thornton W. Burgess. 
Goma 1912 by Little, Brown & Co 
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How Old Mr. Toad Learned 
to Sing 


Peter Rabbit never will forget how he 
laughed the first time he heard Old Mr. 
Toad say that he could sing and was going 
to sing. Why, Peter would as soon think 
of singing himself, and that is something 
he can no more do than he can fly. 
Peter had known Old Mr. Toad ever since 
he could remember. He was rather fond 
of him, even if he did play jokes on him 
once in a while. But he always thought 
of Old Mr. Toad as one of the homeliest 
of all his friends—slow, awkward, and 
too commonplace to be very interesting 
So when, in the glad joyuusness of the 
spring, Old Mr. Toad had told Jimmy 
Skunk that he was going down to the 
Smiling Pool to sing because without him 
the great chorus thn would lack one of 
its sweetest voices, Peter and Jimmy had 
laughed till the tears came 

A few days later Peter happened over 
to the Smiling Pool for a call on Grand- 
father Frog A mighty chorus of joy 
from unseen singers rose from all about 
the Smiling Pool. Peter knew about those 
singers They were Hylas, the little 
cousins of Sticky-toes the Tree Toad. 
Peter sat very still on the edge of the 
bank, trying to see one of them. Sud- 
denly he became aware of a new note, 
one he never had noticed before, and 
sweeter than any of the others. Indeed, 
it was one of the sweetest of all the 
spring songs, as sweet as the love notes 
of Tommy Tit the Chickadee, than which 
there is none sweeter. 

It seemed to come from the shallow 
water just in front of Peter, and he looked 
eagerly for the singer. Then his eyes 
opened until it seemed as if they would 
pop right out of his head, and he dropped 
his lower jaw foolishly, There was Old 
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Mr. Toad with a queer bag Peter never 
had seen before swelled out under his 
chin, and as surely as Peter was sitting 
on that bank, it was Old Mr. Toad who 
was the sweet singer! 

Old Mr. Toad paid no attention to Peter 
not even when he was spoken to He 
was so absorbed in his singing that he 
just didn’t hear. “Peter sat there a while 
to listen; then he called Jimmy Skunk 
and Unc’ Billy Possum, who were also 
listening to the music, and they were just 
as surprised as Peter. Then he spied 
Jerry Muskrat at the other end of the 
Smiling Pool and hurried over there. 
Peter was so full of the discovery he 
had made that he could think of nothing 
else. He fairly ached to tell. 

“Jerry!” he cried. “Oh, Jerry Muskrat! 
Do you know that Old Mr. Toad can 
sing?” 

Jerry looked surprised that Peter should 
ask such a question. ‘“‘Of course I know 
it,” said he. “It would be mighty funny 
if I didn’t know it, seeing that he is the 
sweetest singer in the Smiling Pool and 
has sung here every spring since I can 
remember. 

Peter looked very much chagrined. ‘I 
didn’t know it until just now,” he con- 
fessed “I didn’t believe him when he 
told me that he could sing. I wonder how 
he ever learned.” 

“He ~didn't learn any more than you 
learned how to jump,’ replied Jerry. “It 
just came to him naturally. His father 
sang, and his grandfather, and his great- 
grandfather, way back to the beginning 
of things I thought everybody knew 
about that.” 

“I don't. Tell me about it. 
Jerry.”’ begged Peter. 

“All right, I'll tell you,” 
good-naturedly. 
to know about, 


Please do, 


replied Jerry 
“It’s something you ought 
anyway. In the first place, 
Old Mr. Toad belongs to a very old and 
honorable family, one of the very oldest. 
I've heard say that it goes way back al- 
most to the very beginning of things when 
there wasn’t much land. Anyway, the 
first Toad, the great-great-ever-so-great- 
grandfather of Old Mr. Toad, and own 
cousin to the great-great-ever-so-great- 
grandfather of Grandfather Frog, was one 
of the first to leave the water for the 
dry land 
“Old Mother Nature met him hopping 
along and making hard work of it, be- 
cause, of course, it was so new.” 
(Concluded next week) 





Dye Old, Faded 
Dress Material 


“Diamond Dyes” Make Shabby Apparel 
Stylish and New—So Easy Too. 








Don’t worry about perfect results. Use 
“Diamond Dyes,” guaranteed to give & 
new, rich, fadeless color to any fabric, 
whether wool, silk, linen, cotton or mixed 
goods,—dresses, blouses, stockings, skirts, 
children’s coats, draperies, —everything! 

A Direction Book is in package. 

To match any material, have dealt 
show you “Diamond Dye” Color Card. 
Wells and Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt 
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KODAKERS 


Your money back tf we fail to convince you that = 
enlarging and flotshing | of films excel what you sre 
now igetting. You can’t jose. It’s worth * = 
Your next film and 2c and we will su va 
Better do itnow. MOREAU’S PHOTO FINISEL 
SERVICE (established 2 years), 668 oe Ave. 
Minneapotis, Minn. 


DO IT THE “CO-OPERATIVE war” 


Films developed and prints made “Distinctively 
Different” by professional photographers with — 
to-date equipment. Send negative and ten cent* poe 
two sample prints. Profit sharing plan and_ cate 
on seguest, Co-Operative Photo a of 
CO., Inc.. Dept. E, 381-3 Minnesota St, St. P 
Minnesota. 
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David in Camp and Court 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 


for July 4, 1920. I Samuel, 17:1 to 
18:9. Printed, I Samuel, 17: 40-49; 18: 


5-9.) 


“And he took his staff in his hand, 
and chose him five smooth stones out 
of the brook, and put them in the shep- 
herd’'s bag which he had, even in his 
wallet; and his sling was in his hand: 
and he drew near to the Philistine. 
(41) And the Philistine came on and 
drew near unto David; and the man 
that bare the shield went before him. 
(42) And when the Philistine looked 
about and saw David, he disdained 
him; for he was but a youth, and rud- 
dy, and withal of a fair countenance. 
(43) And the Philistine said unto Da- 
vid, Am I a dog, that thou comest to 
me with staves? And the Philistine 
cursed David by his gods. (44) And 
the Philistine said to David, Come to 


me, and I will give thy flesh unto the | 


birds of the heavens, and to the beasts 
of the field. (45) Then said David to 
the Philistine, Thou comest to me with 
a sword, and with a spear, and with a 
javelin:’ but I come to thee in the 
name of Jehovah of hosts, the God of 
the armies of Israel, 
defied. (46) This day will Jehovah de- 
liver thee into my hand; and I will 
smite thee, and take thy head from 
off thee; and I will give the dead bod- 
ies of the Philistines this day unto the 
birds of the heavens, and to the wild 
beasts of the earth; that all the earth 


may know that there is a God in Is- 
rael, (47) and that all this assembly 
may know that Jehovah saveth not 


with sword and spear: for the battle is 
Jehovah’s, and he will give you into 
our hand. (48) And it came to pass, 
when the Philistine arose, and came 
and drew nigh to meet David, that 
Dvaid hastened, and ran toward the 
army to meet the Philistine. (49) And 
David put his hand in his bag, and 
took thence a stone, and slang it, and 
smote the Philistine in his forehead; 
and the stone sank into his forehead, 
and he fell upon his face to the earth. 

(5) And David went out witherso- 
ever Saul sent him, and behaved him- 
self wisely: and Saul set him over the 
men of war, and it was good in the 
sight of all the people, and also in the 
sight of Saul’s servants. (6) And it 
came to pass as they came, when Da- 
vid returned from the slaughter of the 
Philistine, that the women came out 
of all the cities of Israel, singing and 
dancing, to meet King Saul, with tim- 
brels, with joy, and with instruments 
of music. (7) And the women sang 
one to another as they played, and 
said, 


Saul hath slain his thousands, 
And David his ten thousands. 


(8) And Saul was very wroth, and 
this saying displeased him; and he 
said, They have ascribed unto David 
ten thousands, and to me they have 
ascribed but thousands: and what can 
he have more but the kingdom? (9) 
Saul eyed David from that day for- 
Ward.” 

Our readers who study their lessons, 
as they all should, in connection with 
the context, will run up against some 
difficulties in this lesson. They will 
ask why, if David was the musician 
who could soothe Saul in his perturbed 
moments, when “an evil spirit from Je- 
hovah troubled him,” why was it that 
Saul did not know hiin when he saw 
him go forth against Goliath, and asked 
Abner, “Whose son is this youth?” 


' 


And Abner said he did not know. 
When Saul asked David who he was, 
after he had slain the Philistine, he 
had to tell him that he was the son of 


| Jesse. In the previous chapter we read 





whom thouw hast | 


| 





that Saul, on the advice of his ser- 
vants, had sent to Jesse and asked him 
to send him his son David. 

It is not altogether easy to explain 
these apparent contradictions, and. we 
at once raise the question: Who wrote 
this book of Samuel? Certainly Samuel 
wrote only a small portion of it; for 
the two books of Samuel were formerly 
one, and the first book records the 
death of Samuel, and the appearance 
of his shade to the witch of Endor at 
Saul’s request. Evidently, both these 
books were the records of the pro- 
phetic school which grew up in the 
time of Samuel. At the close of the 
first book of Chronicles, we read: 
“Now the acts of David the king, first 
and last, behold, they are written in 
the history of Samuel the seer, and in 
the history of Nathan the prophet, and 
in the history of Gad the seer.” So 
there were three historians of the life 
and reign of David, and these histories 
of theirs were in these two books of 
Samuel, for the book of Chronicles is 
of a very much later date. The Bible 
is not a history of individuals, nor yet 
a history of nations, but a history of 
the kingdom of God. And in the devel- 
opment of that kingdom under the old 
dispensation, David had a very large 
place; and the reasons why he took the 
place of Saul, the rejected king, be- 
come a matter of very great impor- 
tance. 

The sixteenth chapter of I Samuel 
breaks off very suddenly at the four- 
teenth verse, after the story of the 
anointing of David by Samuel: “Now 
the spirit of Jehovah departed from 
Saul, and an evil spirit from Jehovah 
troubled him.” If we will read the 
seventeenth chapter, and the first five 
verses of the eighteenth chapter, we 
will understand why “an evil spirit 
from Jehovah troubled” Saul. Evi- 
dently, this story of the combat be- 
tween David and Goliath, and the jeal- 
ousy because of David’s popularity, 
was written to explain Saul’s malady. 
So if, after reading thru the thirteenth 
verse of the sixteenth chapter, we turn 
over to the seventeenth chapter, and 
then after the fifth verse of the eight- 
eenth chapter, we go back and read 
from the fourteenth verse to the end 
of the sixteenth chapter, we will have 
a connected story and get an insight 
into Saul’s malady, whatever it was, 
but here called “an evil spirit from 
Jehovah,” which we can obtain in no 
other way. 

The story is therefore this: Saul 
was told by Samuel that his dynasty 
was not to continue. David was anoint- 
ed. The battle with the Philistines 
impended. For forty days neither side 
seemed -willihg to engage in a pitched 


| battle. It was common in those days to 


decide the fortunes of war by personal 
combat between champions on either 
side, the choice being determined more 
by personal bravery than any. other 
way. At the close of the combat, David 
carries the head of Goliath to Saul, 
and Saul asks him who he is. Then 
comes in the remarkable friendship be- 
twixt David and Jonathan, Saul’s son. 
David is described as a youth, strip- 
ling; that is, he was young and inex- 
perienced in warfare. He and Jonathan 
were close friends, and for a time he 
was at court. David’s popularity was 
so great that Saul became jealous of 
him; so he found the court a rather un- 
comfortable place to live, and went 
back to his father’s home. He is sim- 


ply temporarily at court, visiting his 
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Work Shirts 
for 
Long Wear 
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“Some shirt!” you'll say 


when you've tried big, full-cut 
Glover Shirts. We make them 
out here in the West, for the 
big-framed westerners who 
often find eastern cut shirts too 
skimpy. 
roomy at armholes, shoulders and 
across back and chest. No strain, 
no pulling, no tearing out. And, 
what's more, sizes are accurately 
scaled so that your particular size 
fits correctly throughout. 
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GUARANTEED 


Glover's are especially 


GOODWEAR 
GOODS 





Glover work shirts are made of the finest, sturdiest cheviots 
and chambrays ever put into a shirt. They're made in a sani- 
tary, sunlit lowa factory by skilled workers. You will note the 


better workmanship in seams that do not rip and 


buttons 


which stay on. You get a guaranteed shirt, one backed by the 
Glover name, reputation and experience. 


Glover Quality In Other Garments’ 


There is a wide variety of Glover goods to give you unusual 
satisfaction. Ask your dealer for Gloveralls (the good overalls), 
Glover flannel shirts, dress shirts, underwear, sweater coats, 
hosiery, men’s furnishings, sheep lined coats, gloves, mittens, 


And Send For Free Book 


You should have this book—free. Tellsall aboutjudging shirts, 
gloves, underwear, etc. Illustrated. Use it for a buying guide. If 
your dealer hasn't all Glover goods he'll gladly get them for 


caps, etc. 


you. Send post card for book today. 
H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 


Dept. g9 Dubuque, Iowa 


Factories at Dubuque, Guttenberg and Dyersville, lowa; 
East Dubuque and Savanna, Illl.; and La Porte, Ind. 


DEALERS « Write us for information about 
* thepopularGloverLine,. 




















friend Jonathan, who was evidently 
older than he. Saul, however, does not 
feel easy about David, even if he no 
longer sees him about. It is suggested 
that. music. will charm away the evil 
spirit, and Saul orders them to provide 
him with a good musician. Some of 
those about the court say, in sub- 
stance: The young son of Jesse is not 
only a good musician, but a mighty 
and valiant man, a man of great pru- 
dence, and good-looking as well; and 
the Lord seems to be with him. 
Coming back now to the story as re- 
corded in the lesson, we can almost 
see the picture presented in the lesson 
and its immediate context. David had 
been anointed by Samuel as a prepara- 
tion for some great mission, he knew 
not what; for, unlike Saul, he was not 





told that he would be king. David had 
shared in the prophetic inspiration of 
the prophetic schools of Samuel. He 
is thought to be too young to go to bat- 
tle, but his three big brothers are 
there. Good old Jesse is anxious about 
the boys, and knows they will be the 
better for some of the good bread of 
mother’s baking, and some of the new 
parched corn (wheat or barley). He 
wants the boys to stand in with the 
colonel, and sends him ten of the small 
cheeses of the farm. Wise old Jesse! 
David is anxious to go, and arrives as 
the famous giant of Gath, perhaps a 
remnant of the old race of giants de- 
stroyed by Joshua at the conquest, 
comes out to make his daily challenge. 
David's spirit is kindled, and he is as- 
tonished at the cowardice manifested, 
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Living Expenses 
The 152-page Sale Book offers you 
nearly 3,000 bargains—sound values 
at cut prices. Your copy should have 
reached you before this. If it hasn’t, 
please write us for one, and use your 
neighbor’s meanwhile. 


Order early if you want to realize on the sav- 
ings made possible by this Sale. Our guaran- 
tee of “Satisfaction or Your Money Back” 
means just what it says. If after you have 


Royal Aluminum Set 


See Page 96 of Sale 
Book Order by No. $439 
186M1182. Complete ‘asitihd 
Set of Royal Aluminum Ware. 
Costs but a trifle more than an 
ordinary tea-kettle. 4-qt. tea 
4 kettle; 2-qt. sauce pan; 1'4-qt. 
soup or vegetable strainer; 3-cup egg poacher 
and 1'%-qt. pudding pan. Nests into one 
complete pan when not in use. Purest and 





best aluminum. Shipping weight, 3% 
younds. Where can you get equal value for 
4.39? 


Munson Army Last Shoes 
See Back Cover of Sale 

Book for this and $398 
other splendid shoe oe 
bargains. Order by Per Pair 
No. 24M1629. Sizes $ to 12. 
Wide width. Men's Munson 
Shoes made with 
exceedingly soft, durable brown uppers and 
long-wearing soles. Triple wax thread stitched 
— heavily re-enforced vamps — soft, flexible 
guaranteed insoles. A wonderful bargain for 
farmers, railroadmen, firemen, postmen, 
policemen and all outdoor workers. Shipping 
weight about 3 pounds. 





You will not want to miss these bargains in dry goods, shoes, clothing, kitchen utensils, 
household equipment, farm implements, furniture, phonographs, auto tires and accessories, 
paints and oils, hardware, drugs, jewelry, baggage, groceries—nearly every kind cof merchandise 
in common demand. These real price cuts mean more to you than a hundred words about cutting. 


Order Today — Sale Ends August 31 


152 Pages of Money-Saving Offers Like These: 









f 


If your copy of this 
book has failed to 
reach you, write us 
for another FREE 
copy at once. 


Ask for Sale 
Book M26 






ordered goods, you do not find them 100% up 
to your expectations, return them. We will 
not only refund the purchase price, but will 
pay the cost of transportation both ways. 


Bell Sleeve Slip-Over Sweater 
See Page 80 of Sale 
\~ Book for this bargain $ 59 
fin the latest style 
~ Sweater. Sizes, 36to 44. Made 
gin three shades: 31M9454— 
American Beauty; 31M9455 
~ ——Chinese Blue; 31M94506 
—Jade Green. Beautiful bell 
sleeve slip-overs, with neat roll 
collars and tight fitting sleeves with wide 
flare cuffs and flowing ripple skirts. Every 
woman should have one of these smart 
garments—especially at this surprising price 
of $7.59. Shipping weight, about 134 pounds. 


Quality All-Silk Crepe de Chine 
is See Page 14 of Sale 

\ Book for this money- $198 
\\ \* \\\ eaving offering — 

‘\\\ Order by No. 17M2513. A Yard 


. ‘Sy Soft, lustrous, all-silk crepe de 
a : chine—in_ Ivory White, Flesh, 
Tan, Steel Gray, Reseda Green, 


Mais, Light Blue, Old Rose, Dark Brown, 
Taupe Gray, Black, Wine, Plum, Nickel Gray, 
Myrtle Green, Helio cr Navy Blue. State 
color wanted. Width, about 39 inches. 
Supply your needs for a year ahead now at 
this surprising price—$1.98 per yard. Ship- 
ping weight, per yard, about 1% oz. 










Write Chicago 
= serve 
Nearest Portland, 
You Satisfaction Guarant or Your Money Back} Oregon 

















THIS GUN KILLS 
ANTS AND ROACHES 


Whesé Insects Die by Thousands— 
Powder Harmless to Humans. 
Biting, stinging ants and filthy roaches 
@an't live in homes that use the Hofstra 
gun. It “shoots” ag 7 





through which they 
breathe, That kills 
them. 

They can’t escape. 
The powder floats 
everywhere — above 
below, and on all 
gides. Not a poison. 
Can't hurt humans. 





But it’s 
DEATH TO FLIES 


 Syeliins. dairy, etc. Kills mosquitoes, 
a bugs, chicken mites and lice, garden 
— and many others. Used in the big 

rd plant at Detroit and by hospitals, 
etate institutions, etc., etc. Druggists 
@nd grocers sel] loaded guns at 15 ents. 
Costs little to refill package Hofstra in 
5c, 60c and $1 sizes. *If dealer can't sup- 
ply you, send 15 cents to us_and we'll 

mail Joaded gun. HOFSTRA 
M\MEG. CO..208 N, Cheyenne, 
‘a Tulsa, Okla. 















80 Glasses 
From One 
Package 


A package of Hires Household 
Extract—25c at your grocer’s, a yeast 
cake and some sugar. These will 
make 40 pints or 80 glasses of the 
best rootbeer you ever tasted. And 
it’s so easy to make. 


The actual juices of roots, barks, 
herbs, berries—and pure cane sugar 
make Hires Household Extract pure 
and healthful. 


Our special airtight, patent 

ottle stoppers keep the 

fizz from escaping until 

you are ready to 

drink. Your 

grocer has 
h 













you get this 
package. It brings 
you the genuine 
Hires Household Extract, 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














Saws 25 Cords a Day 


The Ottawa I 
level with ground. 
cutter, runs pump jack and otherbelt machinery Mounted 


Saw falls trees or cuts off stumps 
Saws up logs, cuts up branches, ice 


on wheels. Easy to move anywhere.¢ 10 Year Guarantee. 
80 sys Trial. Write for Free Book and Cash or Easy Terms. 
OTTAWA MFG. CO., 2161 Wood St., Ottews, Kans. 
Sanitary—The ONLY 
Hog Waterer furnishes fresh 
time 


clean water all the 
Cleanout plug makes cleaning easy From 
your dealer or dire 'f. o db. factory 


lirect #9 % 
ONLY HOG WATERER CO., Sioux City, lowa 





NEW PENDERGAST 
FENCE BOOK 


You should have our direct 
from factory to farm prices 
before you buy fence 

_ HIGH QUALITY FENCE—LOW PRICES 
You can not afford to miss this opportunity, Write 





our nearest factory today 
UNITED FENCE COMPANY 
: OF STILLWATER 
215 Front St. 


314M 4 
Fort Madison, lowa ale St 


Stillwater, Minn, 
























especially when Saul offers a princess, 
one of his daughters, as the prize. 

Eliab, the oldest brother, probably 
envious because of the honor put upon 
David by Samuel, tells him that he 
talks too much, and had better be at 
home with the sheep, the modern Eng- 
lish of which is: Go home; you're only 
a kid. How like an older brother! Saul 
by and by hears of it, sends for the 
young man, and tells him he is not big 
enough or old enough to fight with Go- 
liath. David, nothing daunted, gives 
expression to that faith which charac- 
terized him all his life, notwithstand- 
ing his many and grievous faults, name- 
ly, that the God of Israel would pros- 
per the right. Naturally, Saul would 
want to give the impetuous young fel- 
low a chance; and, as he had the best 
armor on the field, he offered it to Da- 
vid, and he tried it on. We can imag- 
ine how ridiculous David would look 
in the armor of a man “head and shoul- 
ders above the people’’—but not more 
ridiculous than the servile imitators 
of men esteemed great. We can not 
do any effective work for God or man 
(and all good work done for man is 
done for God), except by methods 
which are natural to ourselves, fitting 
into our own personality. 

Wisely, therefore, David put them 
aside, and took his sling, with which 
he had practiced all his life, and the 
smooth stones of the brook, which he 


had long since learned to select; and 
with only these and his shepherd’s 
staff. went out to the combat. The 


striking thing about the whole transac- 
tion is the confidence of David, not in 
his sling or his staff, but in the God 
of Israel and the righteousness of his 
cause. Goliath trusted in his armor; 
Daivd in his God. None the less, how- 
ever, did David aim straight and true 
at the one vital spot in the armored 
warrior of those days. Skill in aim 
and strength of hand are of little value 
without courage and faith; but these, 
together with faith, win the battle. 

Striking and impressive as this little 
story has been to the mind of child- 
hood ever since, there lies under it a 
lesson for men of all classes, and all 
ages. It is the men of faith, the men 
who draw their motive and inspiration 
from beyond this world, who have ever 
won the battle for human rights and 
human liberty. Their greatest victories 
have usually been won when the condi- 
tions seemed to be all against them. 
All human history is an illustration of 
this fact. 

Again, no man can expect to succeed 
unless he employs methods suited to 
his character and skill, and the work 
he is trying to do. We must adopt the 
method to which we are accustomed, 
Jonathan won his great victory thru 
his skill as an archer; David his with 
the one weap-n he knew how to use— 
the sling. In every age some portion of 
the church tries to win by adopting the 
world’s methods, and always fails be- 
cause they are trying to use Saul’s ar- 
mor. Cards, dances, conformity to the 
world, do not win men to Christ. The 
church must win by teaching the great 
doctrines of responsibility to God, 
pointing out the sins of men, and then 
Jesus, as the Savior of sinners; not by 
moral scientific discussions, 
classical music, or by getting as near- 
ly as possible down to the level of the 
world. This is getting under Saul’s 
armor. The shield of faith, the helmet 
of salvation, the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the word of God, and over all 
these the panoply of prayer, and the 
practice of the great fundamental doc- 
trine of the brotherhood of man; these 
are the weapons by the use of which 
the church and good people grow. 

By his courage, skill and capacity 
for bringing things to pass, David in 
time became universally popular not 
only with the army, but with the peo- 


essays, 


ple. The war spirit in the nation was 
now running high. They were getting 
the best of their foes. Local poets 


composed war songs, and the women 
chanted them as the hosts returned 
from battle. Two lines have come 
down tous: “Saul hath slain his thou- 
sands,” and, as one band of women 











chanted this, another responsively an. 
swered in chorus, “And David his ten 
thousands.” 

It was evidently on a day following 
some such occurrence that the crisis 
described in the lesson occurred, lead. 
ing to open rupture between Saul and 
David. Saul had heard the chant of 
the women, and it awakened in his 
breast the bitterest feelings (just such 
feelings as are aroused to this day be. 
tween rival politicians or rival suitors 
or competitors in business). Saul be. 
comes sore, and, like most sore-heads, 
talks about it. “And what,” he says, 
in a pettish way, “‘can he have more 
but the kingdom?” This, then, after 
all, is the man Samuel had in mind 
when he said my kingdom would be 
taken from me and given to a better 
man. And, naturally, “Saul eyed Da- 
vid from that day forward.” He had 
made up his mind that this was the 
man for whom he had been looking, 
whom he had feared so long, and that 
he must be destroyed at all hazards. 





Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per 
fectly and allow all seams. Twelve cents each pre- 
paid. Order by number and give size or age. Write 
plainly and be sure and sign yourname and address 

Address all orders t0 PaTTERN DgPARTMENT OF 
Wariaces’ Farwer, Des Moines, lowa. 























A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 





No. 9669—Boys’ Suit—Cut in sizes 2, 4 
and 6 years. The suit of striped material 
with extended pockets buttons on the 
shoulders and is worn over a white waist 

No. 9596—Ladies’ and Misses’ Blouse— 
Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. Particularly easy to n 
is this smart blouse, as the back, f! 
and sleeves are cut in one. 

No. 9418—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in sizes 26, 
28, 30 and 32 inches waist measure. T 
skirt is three-gored gathered and has t 
closing at center front. 





No. 9666—Ladies’ One-Piece Dress—Cut 
in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. A set-in panel runs the full 


we 


length of this dress from the square 
to hem. Two lengths of sleeves 

No. 9675—Girls’ Long-Waisted Dress— 
Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Plait- 
ed is the skirt and bloused is the waist 
The sleeves may be long or short. 








th 


The above patterns will be sent to any 
address on receipt of 12 cents each. A 32- 
page fashion magazine, containing all the 
late, good styles, dressmaking hints ' 
sent on receipt of 5 cents. Remit in 





stamps, and send all orders to the Pat- 
tern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, Iowa 
FIVE DOLLARS FOR FOOD. 
An Illinois extension worker gives thé 


following apportionments for food to be 
bought for five dollars: One dollar, more 
or less, for fruit and vegetables; $1 oF 
less for meat; $1 or more for bread, ceé- 
reals, seed vegetables; $1 or less for fat, 
Sugar, tea or coffee; $1 or more for milk 





A piece of velvet glued in the heel of & 
pump or oxford that rubs will protect the 
stocking from wear. 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 





Common Poisons 

We have had an unusually large 
number of complaints of deaths among 
chickens, the symptoms of which in- 
dicated ptomaine poisoning from the 
eating of earrion. The season has been 
late and cold; it was posible for dead 
chickens, birds, rats and mice or other 
animals to be about the place for some 
time without being detected, but the 
first warm days brought a change, and 
in some cases before that change that 
so definitely affects the atmosphere 
led to discovery, the chickens had 
found the meat and some of them had 
eaten it, and were shortly seized with 
alarming symptoms. 

At first there is an unsteadiness of 
gait, showing partial paralysis of the 
muscles. If the birds were badly pdi- 
soned, they become prostrated; the 
comb turns black. There may or may 
not be a diarrheal discharge, occasion- 
ally bloody. Post-mortem shows a 
congestion of the liver, intestines and 
kidneys. 

Usually the trouble is not noticed in 
time for treatment. A good physic of 
eastor oil or salts should be given at 
the first symptoms. 

Salt, usually from ice cream or from 
the brine of meat, is another form of 
poisoning. Suffran reports a case in 
which fowls were poisoned by being 
fed a mash made of potatoes to which 
salt had been added. Milk saved the 
remaining two after thirteen had died. 
About one-fifteenth of an ounce of salt 
per pound of body weight will produce 
death. Zurn says that from one-half 
to one ounce of salt will kill a healthy 
hen in from eight to twelve hours. 


Pearl says: “Nitrate of soda is 
used as a fertilizer, and is eaten by 
hens along with worms, etc., which 


they scratch up. Infusion of flaxseed, 
together with stimulants of strong cof- 
fee, is useful as treatment. In arsenic 
poisoning there is a secretion of large 
quantities of saliva, choking, hiccough- 
ing. little or no appetite, thin and often 
bloody feces, slow and difficult walk, 
trembling and convulsions, expansion 
of the pupils of the eyes. White of 
ege and flaxseed are the home reme- 
dies for this.” 

Old paint cans are sometimes thrown 
out, to catch rainwater, which the 
chickens drink, and thus contract lead 
and zine poisoning. For paint skins, 
give large quantities of milk, white of 
ege and sugar water. 

Ergot of rye sometimes causes trou- 
ble from a fungus which attacks the 
Tye plant. The symptoms of ergot 
poisoning are trembling, great weak- 
hess and gangrene of the comb, beak 
and tongue. The treatment is to give 
Strong stimulants, such as coffee, cam- 
phor or’ quinine. 

The best way to cure poisons is to 
Make sure that the place is free from 
them 

When hens die apparently without 
cause it is well to hold a post-mortem 
and see what the departure from nor- 
mal is with the vital organs. 





Thinning Out the Chickens 


A gardener visited a farmer’s poul- 
try yard after roasting time. He went 
here and there, poking his head into 
temporary coops and brooders, and fin- 
ally said to the farmer: “If you would 
thin out your chickens, you would get 
thriftier plants.” 

The growth from the shell to the 
butcher’s or show room is especially 
Tapid after the sixth week. For best 
results in size and quality there should 
be not more than twenty chicks in one 
Coop after this time. The best ma- 
tured chicks we grow are those that 
have been cooped with the hen and 











occupy the coop alone after she weans 
them. 

The pullets for winter laying will lay 
earlier and longer if they are given 
plenty of room now. The gardener 
was right; we need to thin out chick- 
ens as well as plants if we are to get 
the best returns from them. The sleep- 
ing porch baby is rosy and plump, 
while the tenement child is thin and 
scMawny. Food has some influence, 
but food for the lungs means as much 
as food for the stomach. If the fowls 
have not pure air they are poisoned. 





Making Runts 


A poultry breeder writes: 

“TI can tell your inquirer how to make 
long wing feathers on her Leghorns—I 
have done it. In my anxiety to keep 
my chicks from a prowling polecat, I 
shut them up too closely one night. In 
the morning when I went to let them 
out, a few were dead; the others ap- 
parently had lost all interest in life. 
Several more died—I could see them 
pine away each day, .the wing feathers 
getting longer, the body shrinking 
more and more. The ones that sur- 
vived looked like runts until they 
were grown. Since then I have been 
a fresh-air fan for chicks, and do not 
keep enough chicks in one lot to make 
closing the coop dangerous. 

I had some splendid chicks the sea- 
son I had the runts, but the runts were 
the ones visitors always saw first. 





Marking Chicks 


Inquirer asks: 

“Is there any way of marking chicks 
without leg bands?” 

Chicks can 
marked in the web of the foot by cut- 
ting with small, sharp scissors a V- 
shaped piece from between 





be punch-marked or | 


the toes. | 


Do not make too many cuts—one on a | 


foot is sufficient 





marks to be made with one cut and 
combinations of two. 
Throwing Rose Combs 
An lowa reader writes: 
“I have been told that the Rose 


Comb Brown Leghorns are from single 


combs first, but can not understand it. | 


There are sixteen | 


What per cent usually hatch out single | 


combs?” 

The Single Comb Leghorn is the 
original Leghorn; the Rose Combs 
were made from this foundation, but 
are not sports from it. A single comb 
can not throw a rose comb, altho a 
rose comb can revert back to the single 
comb. 

There is no fixed per cent of single 
combs hatched; everything depends on 
the latent qualities of the parents. The 





best of flocks will sometimes throw a | 


single comb, but the proportion should | 


not be large. 





Columbian Wyandottes 


An fowa reader writes: 


“What is the origin of the Columbian | 


Wyandotte?” 

The story of the origin of the Colum- 
bian Wyandotte, as credited to the 
originator, the Rev. B. M. Briggs, is 
that the foundation stock was a cross 
of a Barred Rock cock on a White Wy- 
andotte hen. From these chicks, with 
careful breeding and close selection, 
was developed the Columbian Wyan- 
dotte. The Light Brahma is some- 
times spoken of as one of the breeds 
from which the Columbians originated. 
This we believe is an error. However, 
different breeders in different sections 
of the country, with entirely different 
blood lines, secure approximately the 
same result. We would not care to 
say definitely that the Columbians 
have no Light Brahma blood in any 
strain. The first name for them, we 
believe, was Brah-Wyandottes. 













Live Dealers Sell 
GarterWhiteLead 


All over the United States, in every com- 
munity, are found reliable paint dealers pre- 
pared to supply genuine Carter White Lead 
in reasonable quantities right out of stock, or 
to fill large orders promptly. 


The mere fact that nearly 10,000 well in- 
formed paint dealers sell and recommend and 
probably 100,000 professional painters use 


Carter White 


Lead, 


“The Lead With the 


Spread,’’ is convincing testimony that it makes 


good paint. 


That Carter White Lead and pure linseed oil at to- 
day’s prices provides a paint that is most economical in the 
long run and relatively low in first cost is a fact every buyer 
of paint should keep in mind. Ask your painter or paint 


dealer. 


Carter White Lead is itself the whitest of white paint; 
at the same time by the adding of colors, obtainable from any 
dealer, it can be tinted to any shade desired. 


Carter White Lead Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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Kreso Dip No.1 


(STANDARDIZED) 
WILL 
PROTECT YOUR PROFITS 


BY KEEPING 


All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 
Effective. Economical, 


Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
For Scratches, Wounds, Scab, 
and Common Skin Troubles. 


PREVENTS HOG CHOLERA 


Experiments on live hogs prove that a 2 1/2 per cent 
dilution of Kreso Dip No. 1 will kill virulent 
hog-cholera virus in 5 minutes by contact. 


FREE BOOKLETS. 

We will send you a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or pitch 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. 

We will send you a booklet on how 
to build a hog wallow, which will keep 
hogs clean and healthy. 

We will send you a booklet on how 
to keep your hogs free from insect para- 
sites and disease. 

WRITE FOR THEM. 


Uniform. 


Animal Industry Department of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 








BABY CHICKS 
eee Onn” 


$13 PER 100 UP 


“Que DAY OLD CHICKS 


KS Postpaid anywhere. Pare bred; 
healthy; greatest layers; 8 varie- 


| ties; one-third million for 1920. 

Write for free catalog. 

| FARROW-HIRSHA CO. 
Peoria, Illinois 


15 varieties, lowest prepaid prices. 
Catalog free. Ferry Vail, Garden 
Grove, R, 1, Lowa. 


BABY CHICKS — 


Standard bred, selected, heavy laying strains. Full 
of life and vigor. White Leghorns, Brown Legho 
$17 per 100; Barred Rocks, $18; Buff Orpingtona, 
Reds, $19. Postpaid, live arrival guaranteed. 
log free. BOOTH HATCHERY, Clinton, Mo, 


ABY CHICKS. High class 8. C. W. Leghora 
baby chicks, $16.00 per 100. Circulars free, 
Eggiand Hatchery, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 


ABY chicks. Leading varieties. Write for June 
and July prices. Postage prepaid. Mapleton 
Farm & Hatchery, Box C, Keystone, lowa. 


























ABY CHICKS—Guaranteed best grade, live ar- 

rival, postpaid. White Leghorns, Brown Leg- 

horns #16 per 100. Anconas $18. Immediate ship- 
ments. Superior Hatchery, Clinton, Mo. 





PET STOCK 


RARAPDRPPRDP PD a 
Read THE RABBIT JOURNAL, 

| | 8t. Francis, Wisconsin. Two years, 
ques $1.((). Trial subscription, 25 centa, 









































DETROIT, MICH. DOGS. 
POULTRY a 
en - — BROWN F nce pve op oa a 
e strain that always lays. - Eggs an aby chix. 
Orders booked for spring delivery. ow to ee 
G. M. WEST, Ankeny, lowa Mailed free te any address by! 
the Author 
ARRED ROCK EGGS rt 
From Chicago and eiemeete first pote win- Pioneers H. CLAY GLOVER Co., Inc., 
ners and great layers, @2 per 15, $10 per 100 and up. | 
wie DOOM moan Dog Medicines} 118 West 31st Street, New York 
Prompt delivery, safe arrival and good hatch 


guaranteed Twenty-eighth year Circular free. 
G. EARL HOOVER. RB. 5, Matthews, Ind 


OUEN duck egge—ll. 61.75. Carl 
Kensett, lowa. 





Narveson, 





EAUTIFUL Colite, Shepherd and Alrdale pups. 
Fine stock and witch dogs. Natural heelera. 





Pictare 10c Males 615.00, femaies $7.50. RK. Elita, 
Beaver Crossing, Neb 
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Boys Corner. 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple th of ferming; about the a!) 
and how it was made; w plants fm it; about 
farm eutmsle—the cows, the borses, the pigs, etc.— 











how they theis - and grow. We want to stuay 
all these end meng more, and any time any- 
one to sek @ queption, or doesn’t anderstend, 
or Ww tell us something which be has notieed, 


we hope he will write us. 


The Sun 


That bright, yellow ball in the sky 








more to us to living here on 
Ev- 
erything that moves, everything that 


means 
earth than any other one thing. 


you see or hear, is a manifestation of 
The people of 5,000 years 
ago, who worshiped the sun as their 
god, had a reasonable religion, for the 
sun unquestionably the material 
force behind everything which is done 
on this earth. 

The sun is hotter than the hottest 
temperature which man has yet been 
able to make. It is a flaming ball 
nearly one million times large as 
the earth. Storms pass over the face 
of this flaming ball, twisting the flames 
in eddies and columns. At times col- 
umns of flames shoot out from the 
surface of the sun over one hundred 
thousand miles in height. There 
such a vast amount of heated energy 
in the sun that it is a good thing for 
us that we are ninety-three million 
miles away. The sun is so far away 
from us that it takes the light eight 
minutes to travel from the sun to the 
earth. In a the sun is rather 
close to us, for in the case of some of 
the stars it takes several years for the 
light to travel from them to us. Some 
of the stars are much larger and hot- 
ter than the sun, but they are so far 
away that they have no influence 
on us. 

The problem of all living things— 


sun-power. 


is 


as 


is 


sense, 


plant, animal and human—is to get 
hold of sun energy. Neither animals 


nor human beings are able to get hold 
of sun energy simply by standing in 
the sunshine. The sun tans them and 
makes them hot, but doesn’t give them 
energy. Green plants were the first 
living things to learn how to use sun 


energy. A green leaf in the sunshine is 
actually able to store up sun energy. 
Green leaves use the power of sun 


energy to put together the carbon di- 
oxide of the air with the water of the 


LLAC 








The Plate 


means silo integrity 
to you. 


It means the re- 


sponsibility of engi- 
neering 


experts, 
manufacturing skill, 
and organization re- 
liability back of your 
silo investment. 

The interests be- 
hind that Guarantee 
Plate cannot and will 
mot permit a serious 
objection to stand 
against any cement 
Slave silo they erect. 

They assure you 
workmanship 


STAND 


used 
of 


nent staves, 


by 
1ufacturers 


the 


1 





and purpose, and the 


secure. Each 


to make, 
y make a rigid 
which is 

steel hooy 


reinforced 
Ss. 


pension elimina tes 
and makes a perfectly 
wall. 
The wall is given a moisture 
proof and acid proof treatment 
on inside, Mmsuring smooth wall 
from top to bottom. 


Book Type 


ES 


This type of wall 
allows for contraction and ex- 
cracking, 

tight 
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It’s a fact—established by every farm authority known, 
that—the right kind of a silo is the biggest money-maker 


you can put on your farm. 


And it’s now definitely established that Cement Stave Silos are 


the right kind. 


They last forever—require no upkeep expense. 


They are 100% efficient. 


They are the big solution to the Silo problemi. 


You can feel absolutely safe in buying a Cement Stave Silo— 
for it fills every silo need—and is guaranteed 


Ce 
Who ment Stay 
"0Cia tine al) e 
s : 


~ecrer. a. 
“TE ¢, ary 
». STAVE 


Here are three different styles of ce- 
he different 

= : Association. 

are all alike in their manufac- 


3 c manufacturer 
cts the type he is best equipped 


_locked joint 





Pt rer 
‘Pece 


stronger than any silo on earth, 


GUARANTEES 


The stro’ silo gua 

antee in the world ¢ 

with every Cement Stav 

Silo made by any mem- 

ber of the Association, 
o 


f nship 
terials by the manufac 
er who builds the silo. 
an additional guarantee 
the Association—that 
silo built according to 
approved 





fact that corn is the best of all our 
common plants to trap sun energy, it 
probable that our best corn land 
will always be among the _highest- 
priced farm lands in the world. 


is 


. —_— , 
What is 2-10-2? 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“I am intending to experiment this 





soil to make such things as starch 
and sugar. Green leaves learned how 
to do this millions of years ago. To 
this day no improvement has been 
made in the process. Men have found 
that the green leaves of such plants 
as wheat and corn are especially good 
at fixing the power of the sun in the 
form of starch, but no man has yet 
learned the secret of the process so 
that he can make starch and sugar 


with the energy of the sun’s rays with- ! 
out the use of green leaves 

Farmers are specialists in the art of 
spreading green leaves out in the sun 


shine so that they can trap sun energy 
most effectively in the form of starch 
sugar, etc. Trapping sunshine in forms 
which are good to eat is the funda 
mental business of mankind. If some- | 
one finds out how to trap sun energy 


in palatable forms without the use of 
green leaves, farming may cease to be | 
the most important occupation. But 
until that day farming must 
rank as the most important of all busi- 
the prosperity of which deter- 
mines the rise and fall of civilizations 
One of the most remarkable of all 
the plants in its ability to lock up sun- 
power corn. In this section of the 
country an of corn locks up on 
the average twice as much sun power 
as an acre of wheat, oats or potatoes 
The only objection to corn is that as 
yet no one has learned how to make a 
bread out of corn which is quite 
light and fluffy as wheat bread. There 
is just as much food value or sun pow- | 
er in a pound of corn as in a pound of 
wheat, and some day people will learn 
to use it just as effectively as they do 
the energy of wheat. Because of the 


comes, 


nesses, 


1s 


acre 


so 





year with acid phosphate and commer- 
cial fertilizers. Will you please explain 
the meaning of 2-10-2 fertilizer? Where 
can I buy this kind of fertilizer and 
where can I buy acid phosphate?” 

A 2 
2 per cent nitrogen, 10 per cent phos- 
phoric acid, and per cent potash. 
With nitrogen costing around 30 cents 
a pound in nitrate of soda, phosphoric 
acid at 10 cents a pound in acid phos- 
phate, and potash at 15 cents a pound 
in muriate of potash, 100 pounds of 
2-10-2 fertilizer should cost around 
$1.90, or with freight and sacks added, 
a little over $2. On the same basis, 
a ton of manure containing 10 pounds 
of nitrogen, pounds of phosphoric 
acid and 10 pounds of potash, should 
be worth $5. 

Our correspondent 
plete list of 
writing the 


10-2 fertilizer is one containing 


oO 


can get 
fertilizer 
Soil 


a com- 
companies by 
Improvement Com- 
mittee, 820 Lumber Exchange Build- 
ing, Chicago. On the ordinary corn 
belt soil, we believe that acid phos- 
phate is more likely to pay for itself 


than any other commercial fertilizer. 
It is interesting to experiment with the 
2710-2 fertilizer, but acid phosphate, 
which is a 0-16-0 fertilizer, is more 
likely to give a full return for the 
money invested. 





| 


| 











les. 


Order direct from this Ad or send 
for Free Circular showing our full 
line of Work Shoes in colors. ot 
miss this wonderful bargain, 





Postage Paid—Only $ 


Guaranteed for Six Months 
Solid, All-Leather Outing Shoe, specially built for 


farmers’ use. L : 
a summer Work Shoe it can't be beat. 


Munson Army Last. Heavy Chrome-tanned, weaf 
resisting uppers. 
yard acids. Will dry soft after being wet. Double Oak 


counters. 
ner Soles. Wide widths. 
Brown Color. Special price for limited time only. 
Order direct from this ad at factory prices and 
Gave at least $2.00 
“™ ghoes that does not give satisfactory service 
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Light weight. Very comfortable. For 





Double tanned to resist all barne 






} 


Brass Nailed and Sewed. Full Leather 
Solid Leather heels. Solid Grain Leather 
Size 6to 11. Chocolate 












We will replace any pair of 






for six months due to defect in material or 
workmanship. Our price, postage paid, 
only $3.98. Send to-day! 


MONMOUTH PLOW FACTORY 
**The Third Big Mail Order House” 
918 S. Main Street, 
Monmouth, uL 























EE EES AARNE: ES IS 
OWN A 


MOTORCYCLE 


Write for our list of 
Guaranteed Rebuilt Machines 


VICTOR H. ROOS 


“TheCycleMan”’ 


2705 Leavenworth 









OMAHA 
NEB. 

















Bays the New Batterfly Jr. No.2 
Light running, easy cleaning 
close eiaaing, Cusabic. 
NEW BUTTERFLY Sepsrtoreere 
lifetime aqyinet defects in materia) and = 
ade siso in four larger sizes up to 
8s here; sold on 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
end ona “> Soorstr they , ety gat 
more by wi ey save. Pos 
Catalog Folder. Buy from the toanufecturer 
(2p 


and save money - 
CO., 2163 Marshall B!. Chicago 





nn 





ARMS iv southeastern North Dakota, in the 
famous James River Valley, Stutsman county: 
20.000 acres must be sold immediately. Write for dig 
free list. JOHN B. FRIED LAND COMPANY, 
Jamestown, North Dakota. 
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HOG \VORMS 
75 


for 100 
tes 


Donnetts ia) 
WORM CAPSULES 


Are the original Worm Capsules. Besides 
killing and carrying off all stomach and 
. they put the entire di- 
gestive tract in perfect condition to make 
most weight out ofevery pound of feed. 
Beware of imitations. The genuine Bon- 
nett’s “Big B” are strongest—surest and 
cheapest in the end. It is the genuine 
Bonnett’s “Big B”’ that are used by Farm 
Advisers, Agricultural Colleges and the 
largest hog raisers. 
Clem Goodman of Elma, Iowa, writes: “I used 
some of your Bonnett's “Big B’ Worm m Capsules 


the latter part of last winter on fall pigs t 
doctoring most all winter with —. areees samadiee The 





















other got some worms but ¥ kept con hing 
aod did not gain weight. A day ey hen fonnett's “EF 
Worm Capsules so many worms came that | could hardly 

lieve my eyes. Two weeks later | gave them another dose 
of your capsules and never saw pigs, do so well in my life 
enclose $5.00 fer 100 more capsules." 

WH Helmaosth of Aurelia, Iowa, writes: “‘l 
tave ased most m Aan = remedies that are advertised 
and find after a hm) s that Bonnett’s ‘Big B’ ore 
ali you claim for Fs 1 “ike them for three reasons 


They are a sure w orm expetier 2) Easy to administer (8) 
The dose is alwa ys under one's contra, Please send me 


200 more Capsules for which I enclose $i0.’ 














Owing to the increased cost of San. 
tonin, we are obliged to raise the price of cap- 
sules to $6.75 per 100 In order to maintain the 
high standard we have set. 


FULLY GUARANTEED 





Bonnett’s “Big B" Capsules are sold with a 
guarantee to give perfect satisfaction or we | 
promptly refund the full purchase price | 


Pig Gun and Speculum - $1.50 
Bonnett’s “Big B” Capsules, - $6.7 75 | per 100 
We pay all charges. Order today 


J. L. BONNETT, Mfg. Chemist 
it? Main St.. Bleeminyton, LI. 
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BAT FAG 



























lants. Harmless to 

















slice on i birds and 
Except [)) peopleandanimals. Look for BLACK FLAG 
West of trademark and red-and-yellow wrapper. At 
tment and hardware stores, 
by mail on receipt of price. 
U. S. Gov't (Balletin 771, 
Agri. Dept.) shows that glass 
containers keepinsect powder 
strongest. Buy Black Flag in 
the SEALED GLASS BOTTLE 


instead of ag 












insect powder” in 
paper bags or boxes. 


BLACK FLAG 
Baltimore, Md. 

























FUNT TILE 


SILOS 


Built with Vitrified, Curved 
Hollow Tile Blocks. Guaran- 
teed not to crack, bulge or 









Vitrified Building Blocks for All Perma- 
nent Building Purposes 
Write for catalog and prices—NOW 


COATES MFG. COMPANY 
117-119 Fifth Street 
Dept. 673 Des Moines, lowa 


Please mention this paper when writing. 





































The Dairy 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questians concerning dairy 
Management will be cheerfully answered. 














Keeping Up the Summer 
Milk Flow 


Greater production of milk is usually 
obtained in June than at any other 
time of the year. Dairymen who wish 
up milk production thruout 
the summer and early fall should try 
to imitate June conditions as closely 
as they can. At that time the pasture 
is at its best® there are very few flies, 
and the heat has not become so in- 
tense. To provide similar conditions 
for the herd in July and August, dairy 
farmers must continue to feed the 
cows a succulent and nourishing ra- 
tion and protect them from the heat 
and flies. 

When the pastures in the corn belt 
begin to dry up, milk production de- 
creases. Summer silage or soiling 
crops are necessary to furnish succu- 
lence to the ration, and if the cows 
are high producers, a grain concen- 
trate must be added to furnish the 
proper amount of nutrients. At Cor- 
nell, it was found that besides keeping 
up production during the late summer, 
the feeding of grain led to a better 
milk flow the following winter. 

Corn silage is probably the most 
economical method of furnishing suc- 
culence, but if this is not available, a 
soiling crop should be fed. Alfalfa, 
sweet clover, sweet corn stover, Am- 
ber cane and oats can be cut daily 
and fed economically while in season. 
Amber cane has proved one of the 
most satisfactory of soiling crops, and 
is available within two months after 
plarting. 

The amount of grain that it is desir- 
able to feed depends upon the indi- 
vidual cow, and must be determined by 
the increase that is secured. Cracked 
corn may be fed alone if not more than 
five pounds are fed daily. A mixture 
of six parts of cracked corn, four parts 
of ground oats and one part of cotton- 
seed meal has been found satisfactory 
by a number of feeders. 

If there is not sufficient shade in 
the pasture, the herd should be kept 
in the barn during the heat of the day. 
The windows should be covered with 
burlap, which not only will keep the 
barn cooler, but will tend to keep out 
the flies. 

Flies are a direct factor in checking 
milk yield, and the problem of keeping 
up the summer milk flow is one of con- 
trolling flies. Sanitation is the root 
of this problem. Flies breed in ma- 
nure heaps, privy vaults and garbage 
cans. Each individual is said to lay 
120 eggs at one time, and since each 
female lays from two to four batches 
of eggs in a lifetime, the number of 
flies which may descend from a single 
pair during the summer looks like a 
problem in government finance. The 
gutters in the barn should be kept 
clean and sprinkled with lime. The 
manure pile must be removed in sum- 
mer or else treated so that the flies 
will not breed in it. 

The Department of Agriculture ad- 
vises the use of hellebore in treating 
manure piles, which results in destroy- 
ing 88 to 99 per cent of the fly larvae. 
A stock mixture is prepared by adding 
one-half pound of powder to every ten 
gallons of water, and after stirring al- 
low it to stand for twenty-four hours. 
This is to be sprinkled over the ma- 
nure pile at the rate of one gallon to 
every cubic foot of manure. Powdered 
borax is also recommended to be used 
at the rate of one pound to sixteen 
cubic feet of manure. It is claimed 
that neither of these treatments de- 
stroys the bacteria, which are bene- 


to keep 


ficial to the soil, or otherwise lower 

the fertilizing value of the manure. 
Some farmers find it desirable to 

hang strips of burlap over the door to 





I'COW-EASE; 


Keeps Fuies Orr CATTLE AND HORSES. | 


Cows are not like machines. 


They will 


not yield big quantities of milk of high 
quality unless they can feed in peace and 


comfort. 
Continually 


Their greatest enemies are flies. 
bothered with these pests, 


they cannot produce good milk or have 


full 
keep the flies away. 


udders. I guarantee Cow-Ease to 


Cow-Ease is a 


harmless liquid that will not gum the hair 


nor blister the 


skin. One gallon will 


spray a cow 200 times and absolutely keep 
the flies away. 

Try it and see the difference in the quality 
and grade of milk your cow will produce. 


Ask your dealer for Cow-Ease. 


trial 0 


87 Sudbury St., 


If he cannot 
ou send me your order per my bbe 
er below. 


Me. Elion Vos 


Vice-President... 


CARPENTER-MORTON CO. 
Established 1840 
Boston, Mass. 


TRIAL OFFER—If your dealer cannot suppl 


you, 
deliver prepaid to your address, a half 
can of Cow-Ease and Sprayer for pe For 


P 
send me his name and $1.50 and I will 
gallon 


West of Missouri River and for Canada, above 


Trial Offer, $1.75. 


Please be sure to give us 


both your postal and Express address as we 
ship your order the cheapest and quickest way. 









safe to use on my cows? 
stall a milker in my dairy? 


This booklet of bed- 
rock facts is yours for 
the asking. Ithas been 
prepared by the Universal 
Milking Machine Co.,, 
but it is mot a Universal 
catalog. Only a few pages 


obligation. 


Gentlemen:-- 


Please send me a copy of the booklet, 


NRRL ESIC Oe 
Zz 
r 
3 
a 


Town and State ......... 


IF you do, you have undoubtedly asked yourself 

these questions:--Is it true that a milking machine 
will greatly reduce my milking time? 
Will it pay me to in- 


These questions, and hundreds of others, are 
answered in a fair-minded way in this new booklet: 


“The Truth About 
Mechanical Milking” 


in the back deal with 
the Universal directly. 
It is written to give you §« 
the real trath--facts you 
have always wanted to . 
know -- about mechanical milking. A 
book of vitalinterest to every dairyman 
who milks six cows or more. 


Clip this coupon and send it to us today. No 
The book will be mailed, free of charge, 
and postpaid, immediately upon receipt of your letter, 


The Universal Milking Machine Co., 
+ 2p ee sa Goo @ ae 
UNIVERSAL MILKING MACHINE CO., 104W. Mound St., Columbus, O. 









Is it absolutely 























Columbus, 0. 






“The Truth About Mechanical Milking.” 





brush the flies off the cows as they 
come into the barn. A large amount 
of money is spent every year in buying 
commercial fly sprays. Here is one 
which has proved satisfactory where 
it has been used, and costs about one 
cent per day per cow, including both 
cost of materials and labor: Coal tar 
dip, 4% quarts; fish oil, 4% quarts; 
kerosene, 3 quarts; whale oil, 3 quarts; 
oil of tar, 1% quarts; pennyroyal, % 
pint (advisable but not essential). 

These ingredients should be added 
to lukewarm water in which three 
pounds of laundry soap has been dis- 
solved. The whale oil is especially 
valuable in that it keeps the coat from 
becoming harsh, as is the action of so 
many fly dispellers. 

There is probably greater decrease 
in production in late summer due to 
drying up of pastures, heat and flies, 
than there is to improper feeding dur- 
ing the winter. Profitable dairying 








Dickey Glazed Tile Silos 
‘‘The Fruit Jar of the Field’’ 


Bave 10% by ordering NOW 
Pay Later when Silo Arrives 


Send for catalog No. 4 
W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co., 


Established 1885. 
Kansas City - Missouri 


The Engine That Breathes 


The GADE is the 
only engine that cools 
inside of cylinder. No 
water or fans. Can't 
freeze up. Uses one- 
third lees fuel than 
others. Eighteen yrs. 
on the market. All 
sizes on skids or trucks. 




















GADE BROS. MF@. 
. (Engine Dept.) Lowa Falls, Lowa. 








comes with the elimination of this peri- 
od of loss in milk flow by making cone 
ditions as nearly like they are in June 
as is possible, when the greatest and 
most economical milk flow is secured. 
—E. T. Leavitt. 
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fF Ten—Pen Hog House } 
| Erected in 15 Hours | 


WO inexperienced men put up the 30-foot 
hog house shown below, without sawing, ( 
fitting or nailing. It came in sections, the outside walls 
painted, sills creosoted, rust-proof hardware applied; tight roof with 
windows and ventilators. It is a permanent building correctly 
designed, properly ventilated, warm and dry for life. 





This is just one example of “American” Factory- Built Farm Buildings which 
have been erected on hundreds of farms—to the complete satisfaction of their 
owners. It shows how you can get around the present scarcity of skilled labor- 
bow you can have better farm buildings put up by your regular farm labor. 


Buy From Your Dealer—§<, ‘2% Duicine:, Pefore you 


need on the same basis you buy any other building material. 


MERICAN 


FACTORY-BUILT 


FARM BUILDINGS} 


—also include poultry houses, milk houses, garages, 
machine sheds, bunk houses, etc.,—each one correctly 
designed for its particular use, each built complete, ready to set up 
and bolt together,—Guaranteed to have greater structural strength 
than nailed frame buildings—thoroughly practical and unusually 
good-looking when erected. They cost you no more, erected, than 
ordinary, less substantial farm buildings. 


This free booklet—"°": a new light on your farm buildi 


; problems. It contains information you’ . 
appreciate having. A copy mailed free on request. Tell us about \\ 
the kind and size of buildings you need and we'll give full details. 


American Farm Buildings Company, 


405-Minnesota Transfer, 
ST. PAUL, \ 

= MINN. }}) 
| 
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The Oiler That Oils 


The Warburton Hog Oiler is 
installed as a swinging door to 
the hog house or asa gateway 
between two pens. It oils every 
hog and oils it all over without 
trouble or effort. Price $12.50. 
Comes fully guaranteed. Money 
back if not thoroughly satisfac- 
tory. Write today. 


Metal Products Co. 
318 S. Delaware Ave. 
Mason City, lowa 
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Grow Bigger and Better Crops 
By Using the Kowar Quack Grass Killer 
The Kovar thoreughly cultivates and pulverizes the soll. The 
teeth go through the ground in such a manner that they get 
a circulation on the soll,and by doing this it loosens the earth 
and gives the sun and air a chance to do their bit. 
Thie machine has proven successful {.. cultivating alfalfa without doing the 
slightest injury to plants, and is used very extensively for this purpose 
rtant—Two New Kover Products— 
e Kovar Corn Cultivator operates 
on the same successful prince 
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Kovar Harrow Cart has Dust 
Proof Wheels and Drawbar Guid- 
ing Axle 










J. J. KOVAR, 
Owatonna, Minn. 
Please send catalog and prices of 












your 
{) Quack Grass Destroyer 
| } Harrow Cart 

Corn Cultivator 
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WOODEN SPOIL 


BY 
VICTOR ROUSSEAU 




























































SYNOPSIS—Hilary Askew, an Ameri- 
can, goes to Quebec to operate a timber 
tract left to him by his uncle. Morris, 
the manager, and his associate, Brous- 
seau, seek to ruin Hilary, so they may 
obtain the tract. Brousseau stops at noth- 
ing in his determination to down Hilary, 
and after hindering in every way he can, 
he finally induces the men to strike. At 
the same time he has Louis Duval open a 
liquor shop in St. Boniface, where Hilary’s 
men live. Hilary accepts this as a chal- 
lenge, and orders Louis to close. A fight 
ensues and Hilary is seriously hurt. Mad- 
eleine Rosny, daughter of the Seigneur, 
Father Lucien and Lafe Connell, manager 
for Hilary, hasten to St. Boniface, find 
Hilary and take him to the chateau, where 
he recovers. The men are reproached by 
Father Lucien for their ungrateful con- 
duct and return to work. Madeleine 
promises to marry Hilary. 3rousseau, 
fearing Hilary’s influence, threatens to 
foreclose the mortgage he holds against 
the Seigneur if Madeleine does not marry 
him. Altho the Seigneur is opposed to 
the marriage of Madeleine and Hilary, he 
refuses Brousseau. Hilary returns to 
work, hoping for some way to save the 
Seigneur’s estate, and decides to investi- 
gate an island which might have good 
timber. Meanwhile, Leblanc and Pierre, 
two woodsmen, have enticed Marie Du- 
pont, daughter of Captain Dupont, and 
Nanette, a village girl, to this island. 


CHAPTER 20—DEEP WATER. 


Not many steps, and, breaking thru the 
trees, they saw Marie Dupont struggling 
in Pierre’s arms, while Leblanc and Nan- 
ette stood near them laughing. 

Lafe leaped at Pierre, and his bony fist 
caught the outlaw beneath the chin 
Pierre went down in a heap. Hilary made 
for Leblanc, whose expression would, un- 
der other circumstances, have been com- 
fcal in its surprise. 

He turned upon the clinging girl and 
knocked her down savagely. Then, with- 
out another glance at Hilary, he made 
for the sloop. 

Leaving Pierre where he had fallen, 
Lafe joined in the pursuit. But Leblanc 
had several yards’ start, and his experi- 
ence of Hilary's prowess lent wings to his 
feet. He plunged into the water, and, by 
a miracle of strength, swung the sloop 
clear of the sand on which she had been 
beached As the vessel was carried clear 
by the swift flowing tide, the ex-jobber 
scrambled aboard, dripping, and pushed 
off with the oar. Lafe and Hilary stood, 
baffled, upon the brink of the water, while 
Leblanc, at an ever-increasing distance, 
began to put up the sail, shouting back 
defiant curses meanwhile. 

They heard a sound of feet upon the 
shingle beside them, and turned quickly. 
It was Pierre, but he was bolting for the 
woods They ran at him, but he had 
gained the shelter of the trees, and it was 
growing too dark to follow. They heard 
him breaking thru the dry underbrush. 
They stopped and looked back Leblane 
was now quite a distance from the island, 
and making for the north shore upon the 
incoming tide. 

There came a stealthy sound from 
among the trees, and the distorted, 
weather-tanned face of Jacques Brousseau 
peered out at them. It disappeared, but 
the sight reminded them that the trail to 
the boat was almost invisible. 

“Let's go,”’ said Hilary, and he took 
Marie gently by the arm. She was crouch- 
ing upon the beach, and as he raised her 
she looked at him as if she did not know 
who he was or what he was doing there. 
But she went with him obediently, and 
Lafe followed with Nanette, whose lip 
was bloody from Leblanc’s blow. 

If Pierre or Brousseau lurked near in 
the darkness, they did not venture within 
reach of Lafe’s and Hilary's fists. They 
reached the landing-place at last Louis 
Was seated upon the sand beside the boat, 
looking anxiously thru the pines. 

“Ah, Monsieur!” he began, as Hilary 
approached. Then, seeing Marie, he broke 
off suddenly. But as Lafe came into view 
with Nanette the little man’s face wrin- 
kled into a smile that spread to his ears. 

“Ah, Messieurs!”’ he protested in mock 
concern, raising his hands before his face. 

“Shut up!" said Lafe, angrily. 

“Ah, Monsieur Connell, I am discreet. 
And where do we land? I say nothing, 
you understand me.” 

Hilary interrupted just as Lafe was 
growing angry. 

“You'll go to St. Boniface, of course,” 
he said. ‘Is the tide running in?” 

“Oui, Monsieur Askew. It will be a 
crowded boat, but we can make it. But it 
is to St. Boniface wharf that we go?” 

“Of course it is. Where did you suppose 
We were going?” 


Louis shrugged his shoulders. “I don’ 















know,” he answered. 
All right?” 

“Yes, but you aren’t paid for gabbling,.” 
said Hilary. ‘‘Keep your mouth shut——” 

“Assuredly you can trust me, Monsieur, 
I shall say no af 

“Confound you, I mean keep your 
tongue quiet now. Didn’t you see that 
other boat—O, never mind. Give your 
hand to Mademoiselle Dupont.” 

The tide was running fairly for St 
Boniface. It was almost dark now, but 
the wind had died away and the stars 
were brilliant. Hilary, taking off his over. 
coat, wrapped it about Marie. The girl’s 
bewilderment had yielded to abject grati- 
tude. She raised Hilary’s hand to her 
lips and pressed it. Beside her Nanette, 
wrapped in Lafe’s waterproof, was sob- 
bing wildly and wiping her wounded lip, 
The words that passed were drowned in 
the sound of the lapping waves before they 
reached the ears of Louis, at the til! 

“Now, what happened?” asked Hilary 
of Marie. ‘‘Tell me, and we'll clap those 
ruffians into jail, I assure you. How did 
they get you into that boat?” 

Marie sobbed out her explanation: but 
when Hilary gathered, with difficulty 
from the broken words, stammered in 
French, that she had gone aboard with 
Pierre to marry him in Quebec, he could 
hardly believe his ears. 

“And your father knows nothing of 
this?” he inquired, when she had ended. 

“He knows nothing, Monsieur. Ah, 
Monsieur, you saved me before, and I~] 
was ungrateful. Promise me, swear to 
me that he shall never know!” 

“And you, Nanette,” continued Hilary, 
addressing the weeping girl, “what have 
you to say, who lured her here, knowing 
this?” 

“I did not know, Monsieur,” cried Nan- 
ette. ‘Pierre told me that if I bring her 
he would get me back my sweetheart.” 

“Leblanc, eh?” 

“Oui, Monsieur. Then he take me to 
Quebec, and we get married. And he 
promised me a wedding ring of gold, Mon- 
sieur.” 

“And he told you that he was going to 
marry Marie?’’ 

“Oui, Monsieur, we all go to Quebec tos 
gether. Only just before we land he tell 
me that we all stay on the island together 
first, and have a holiday.” 

“Nanette, Leblanc never intended to 
marry you,” said Hilary. “They were 
using you to get Marie into Pierre’s 
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power. Nanette—— 

He bent toward her and touched her on 
the shoulder. She looked up at him, her 
lips quivering, her face pathetic as 4 


scolded child's. 

“Do you remember your home, Nanette, 
in St. Joseph?” 

“Ah, oui,” she sobbed. ‘“‘Ah, oui, Mon- 
sieur. Do not speak of it to me.” 

‘It is long since you left your home? 

“Two years, Monsieur.” 

‘Nanette, you were a child then, like 
Marie here. Leblanc came to you and 
told you of the great world outside, and 
how he would marry you and be kind to 
you. Two years have passed, and he has 
ruined your life, and he has not kept his 
promise, and still he deceives you with 
his promises. Would you go back to 
him?” 

“‘Never, Monsieur! He struck me—see! 
Not in just anger, as a man strikes his 
wife who nags him, but because he was 
afraid. See where his fist fell—see!” 

“Yet, Nanette, even as Leblanc did to 
you, you would have had Pierre do tw 
Marie here.” 

“Monsieur! I thought he was to marty 
her. Pierre told me, if I bring Marie to 
Ste. Marie no harm is done, because he 
loves her and he wishes to save her from 
you, who mean no good to her.” 

“From me, Nanette!” exclaimed Hilary, 
stupefied. 

“Oui, Monsieur, and then you go to Ste. 
Marie to meet her and take her home. 
And everybody say Monsieur Askew loves 
her, and no doubt he has a wife in his 
own country.” 

Hilary looked at her in amazement. He 
noticed that Lafe was staring over the 
side of the boat, as if he had not heard. 

“Nanette, if you went home, would your 
father receive you?” 

“Ah, Monsieur, do not speak of it 
Perhaps he is dead. Perhaps they are all 
dead from grief.” 

“Nanette, will you go home?” 

‘Monsieur, I dare not.” 

“Would you like to go home, Nanet 
“Yes, Monsieur, I will go now, for 
have nothing more to live for. I shall g0 

and beg on my knees 2x! 

“I shall send you home, then, Nanett& 
But now ask forgiveness from Marie here 
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a 
then thank God that He has saved 
tonight in spite of all the evil that 
was against her.” 

Nanette crouched toward Marie Dupont, 

e arms stole ’round her neck, and the 
two girls cried and whispered together. 

ry turned away. He looked toward 
st. Boniface, whose lights were fast ap- 

ching. Even here, in this desolate 
jand, the human heart was the same as 
everywhere. Here, too, good strove in its 
gneessant fight with evil. He thought of 
Madeleine, and breathed a prayer that 
their lives might run together, and that 
they might strive together for the right 
aii their days 

He turned back into the boat. “Now, 
Marie, no word of this night’s doings shall 
ever pass my lips,” he said. “But, Marie, 
your life is unhappy. There is a good 
man in St. Boniface who cares for you. 
Po you think that you could learn to care 
for him?” 

“Ah, pauvre Jean!” wept the girl ‘TI 
bave been ungrateful to him, Monsieur. 
And now I am not worthy that he should 
pave anything to do with me.” 

“He shall know nothing unless you tell 





him.” said Hilary. “As to that, I can 
not advise. But you need have no fears as 
me.” 


He said no more. He wondered a little 
why Lafe was so silent. He threw out a 
hinting question. But when Lafe chose 
to be uncommunicative, he was like a 
cam, and Hilary gave up the effort in 
despair 

The black shadow of the wharf began 
to project out of the shore line, with Bap- 
tiste’s schooner moored alongside. Lights 
of lanterns were moving, and as the sloop 
@ew near Hilary perceived a littte group 
of people near the wharf head. Louis Du- 
yal let down the sails and guided the ves- 
gel’s prow toward the mooring ring. Hil- 
ary stepped out, but before he could turn 
te give his hand to Marie, a woman 
stepped forward. 

It was Madeleine. She ran to him with 
a little cry of gladness. She raised her 
lips to his. 

"Dear, I have been waiting since dark,” 
she said, pressing his arm. ‘I only got 
your letter this afternoon, telling me that 
you had gone to the island, and I was 
frightened, Hilary.”’ 

“Frightened?” he asked. ‘‘Why, dear?” 

‘It was rough, and there was a wind, 
and the boats are so small. And it is so 
Ite in the year. I was afraid a storm 
would come up and you would be swept 
out to sea and drowned. And I looked 
hard for your boat across the sea, and 
could see nothing thru the fog.”’ 

He patted her arm “I am quite safe, 
dear.”’ he answered, smiling. ‘‘There was 
fever any danger. Lafe was with me, 
and we went and came on the tide.”’ 

As he spoke he noticed that the crowd 
at the wharf-head had drawn nearer. He 
heard a man shouting; there seemed to 
be some disturbance which he fancied 
they were trying to quell. Lafe stepped 
upon the wharf with the two girls, walk- 
ing past Hilary. Madeleine turned. 

Her eyes, lighting upon Marie's face, 
and then Nanette’s, sought Hilary’s in 
astonishment. 3ut she asked nothing, 
and waited. It was very dark; Hilary 
could only see her eyes gleaming, but he 
heard the quick intake of her breath. 
Stil she said nothing, and her hand, 
Which had rested upon his arm, remained 
there. But whereas it had been a living, 
Warm part of her, it now felt cold and 
heavy and lifeless. 

Then out of the crowd burst Jean Bap- 
tiste, screaming. He ran toward Hilary. 
A knife was flashing in his hand His 
Mset was so swift that it took Hilary and 
Madeleine completely by surprise. As the 
little man closed with him, Hilary just 
Mahaged to grasp his arm. 

‘Tll kill you!” panted Baptiste, and the 
breath whistled thru his throat as if the 
force of his passion had constricted it to 
&pipe’s dimension “It is she, and you 
tok her from her home last night. I 
Sought for her; I was waiting and watch- 
ful; I did not sleep. I swore you should 

-= 

He fought for freedom of the stabbing 
tm like a man possessed of a thousand 
devils. He worked the hand free, and it 
Went up and down, the long knife flash- 
mg and slicing into Hilary’s coat And 
Madeleine did not utter a word 


She watched the struggle like a woman 
fMadream. Twice Hilary felt the point 
{the knife as it drove thru the air and 
Slashed to the end of Baptiste’s reach. 


ben the crowd closed about them. 

But Baptiste fought like a devil. He 
burled the lumbermen aside; three times 
he fought out of their grasp and made 
fe Hilary, who, horrified and still un- 
Grtain, made no attempt to escape or 
Ske. Each time he cauzht the knife 
aad by a miracle of luck, and all the 
tme he fought Baptiste never ceased 
outing 

“Let me get at him!” he panted. “I 
"itched them. I waited. I did not sleep. 
® took her last night to the island. I 
-y to kil him. Let me go! Let me 


His voice rang high above the shrieks 
the frightened girls and the shouts of 

men. They had clesed about him 
*¥. but for the fourth time he broke 


9 and made for Hilary, the knife held 


E » ready for the ripping upward stroke. 
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Te avoid confusion. the J. L 
CASE THRESHING MACHINE 
COMPANY desires to have it 
known that it is not now and 
never has been interested tn, 
or in any way connected or 
affiliated with the J. I, Case 
Piow Works, or the Wallis 
Tractor Company, or the J. L. 
Case Plow Works Co. 
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paring ground for seeding. 


it with a Case Machine. 


Dept. AD-6, Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
Making Superior Farm Machinery Since 1842 


Look for the 
EAGLE 
Our Trade Mark 


Case Threshers Save Your Cro 


‘OOD threshing is the climax of good farming. . It’s what 

you have been working for ever since you began pre- 
It’s just as important as fertile 
soil, summer showers and harvest sunshine,—and it’s up to 
youw If you do not own a Case Thresher, the next best thing 
is to employ one. 


The Case Steel Built Thresher, in any of the six sizes we 
manufacture, is the machine of clean threshing, thorough 
separation, perfect cleaning and unequalled saving. 


You owe it to yourself to save all you harvest. You can do 
It successfully handles Rice, Flax, 
Peanuts, Peas and Beans, Rye, Oats, Barley, Wheat, Clover 
and Alfalfa, Millet, Buckwheat, Timothy, Orchard Grass, Kaffir 
Corn, Sorghum, Broom Grass Speltz, Hungarian Grass, Red 
Top, Blue Grass, Milo Maize, Sudan Grass and Feterita. 


After passing the cylinder, where all the grain is threshed 
and most of it separated, the straw is shaken,—shaken— 
shaken;—230 shakes a minute. 
rack, the great separating surface and ample space for straw. 

Write for catalog of Case Steel Built Threshers showing 


sizes suitable for the individual farm or for custom threshing 
on the largest scale. 


Note the improved straw- 


J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE CO., Inc. 


NOTE: 
We want the public to know 
that our plows and harrows are 
NOT the Case plows and har- 
rows made Sy the J. I, Case 
Plow Works Co. 
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Hilary grasped at his arm again and 
missed. The knife flashed back—and then 
in an instant Madeleine stood where Bap- 
tiste had been, and the blood dripped from 
her sleeve. And still she had not uttered 
a sound. 

They had got Baptiste down now, still g g Seventy years’ e 
fighting like a wild beast. They were j rience in. feed- making 
holding him, one man to each limb, and UY, Uy seecumety te SES Sake Ne 

’ . G Cutters. Not an experiment, 
his body writhed and curses broke from Uy Yj, but tried and tested under 
his lips. And Madeleine stood before Hil- YY ie ceed cn 
ary, quiet and calm and sile nt. Yy Ym satisfactory—the 

He sprang toward her. “Madeleine!” j ‘ 

He seized her arm and tore the sleeve f ; 
away. There was a gash, long, but not geog ™ per- 
deep, from which the blood was welling. fect ensilage production. 
He felt beside himself with mingled fury 
You have ruined a lot of tires by and fear. He began to bind it with nis 

4 handkerchief, the icily cold arm that had 
running them without enough 4 been warm against his shoulder. Put 
air in them, and all because it ., Madeleine drew herself away. 
was too much trouble to take ; “It is nothing,” she said, and began to 
# walk toward the head of the wharf. Her 
off the dust-cap’ to measure the ; rig was waiting there, the horse held by 
air pressure. a boy. 

: £ : > ‘ Hilary walked by her side, speaking —he j Yy 4 @ j 
SCHRADER UNIVERSAL never remembered what it was he said— 4 y Buying now 
KWIK-ON-AN-OFF DUST : imploring; Madeleine said nothing. Noth- j Y eperating a 
CAPS can be removed or put ing until she re ached the carriage step. Wii Yy Yj Yj pen IP. iy rom rang Ry Best 
: Drops of blood marked her progress. Y UY SR hotter ensilage than you 
On in two seconds or less. There she paused and looked at him. He U/ — Yj , ordinary cuts "jutritign. No souey en: 
PRICE $0 CENTS could see her face now in the light of the ; q silage at bottom of ailo. ow t 
boy’s lantern, and it was neither scornful pulp or shred and low: 
per set of four > nor proud, but very hard—like the Sei- 
‘ gneur’s, Hilary thought afterward 

But all his thoughts were on the wound, 
*““Madeleine, your arm!” he cried, catch- 
ing at it. 

“It is nothing,’”’ she said once more, 
turning to mount the step. 

Then Hilary knew what he had not let 
himself know he knew. He caught her 
hand and pressed it to his lips **Made- 


aero tion. Get _g% 
leine!” he cried. ‘‘You do not—do not— Z Write for descrip- , Y needed, WESTERN SILO Co. 
surely you are not going to condemn me —y +} tive catalog ~ a tii ay, | 105 41th Street 
’ conn a tbl rices on thi WH, Wh He } 
whe n I - Leda on a Lo es) Vs Des Moines, lowa 
“No. I am listening now,” she an- 
swered; and even that was like the Sei- 


| a —s 
FOR THIS neur’s reluctant justice. 
Then the words died on Hilary's ~beonoo for 0 { 
TRADE eee SHORES SANTONIN TORPEDOE 
' his pledge to "ea 
eee EXPEL WORMS INA DAY 
And, with sudden vehemence that fol- 


lowed as a rain torrent the lightning, ‘‘O, 
do not imagine, Monsieur Askew, that I Spy Worms cause runts-make a hog liable to S 50 = 
was ignorant of all this. He told me many disease - waste food-shorten profits. Avoid a J 


times, long before you dared, you dared”’— f j 
, ; ca OF (. -' + \this-in your herd by worming them with 
“EE hor PER 
fess 
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she caught her breath—‘‘to seek my love. Shores Hog Worm Torpedoes—sure, safe 


So that was why you met me and be- 


Z ae Saenns is and quick. Gets the worms in 24 hours. BOX BIT: 
CHIEF SQUARE y sought me not to go to Ste. Marie! 3e- | _Shores-Mueller Co., HERES PROOF Shores Mueller Co., OF 50 
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choked, then resumed in the quiet voice Gentlemem 1 Gentlemer GSE NO GU 
ope . « . ‘Recaurs nme te I can say that Sho rped sure | . . , 
Steel Prod she had used before Because I was too | tab i... \e - +o hom aaek ate Shores Hog Worm Torpedoes sure get SWALLOWE 
Tell oe what line fo the hist = good At least Monsieur Brousseau, hot- | ite ha tien Te gy pes the worms out quick. They are the best NATURALLY 


- . tine 
you oc Bie ex- tempered tho he may be, is incapable of for worms worm expeller I ever used. 
ke iF line of | so base an intrigue!” th rped bout 9 A.M. | y ] 
-s : - } 1 gave them the torpedoes about 9 A.) Yours very truly, 
All the while she spoke Hilary had tried and 6 P.M. it was —s ing the worms | Louis Pasdera 
to find words; but now, stung by accusa- | from them Bh } R No.2 
- bey illingness to make answe ester heiss, | No. 2, 
— ry wi willingness to make answer, } Racider, town. 1S Peal. Mebe 
»> en ) IT 
ae Sale At ng Send for Shores Swine Sense.” vest pocket 
“He told me, too, that day I met him information on hogs, their care, diseases 
utsid the hateau after my father’s and treatment. Our Service Department free 
. : r ; < ee me —_ } : = ho hog raisers. Ask about free subscription to 
stroke It was that made me hate him } 7 our magazine, “Shores Live Stock Digest.” 
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OM oe, you can cove, tabor, ns meet her. And it was—I knew it was 
and I knew that pitying eyes followed me 
wherever I went, and I would not even 
let myself think of it, much less speak 


of it to you.” 
She placed her foot on the step.  & | 
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41S Walnut st. Ze 1ess could kill my love,” she said, in a & a. 
r Seca ion ween : AN PIPELESS, CENTRAL HEATING 


Ruantic, lowa whisper. And, in a lower whisper, “‘Good- 


bye!” ‘i kez AND REGULAR PIPED 


The wheels were moving before Hilary 
could grasp the scene, bring it home to var fee ass ‘ 
his consciousness And afterward, he re- ; : SI ote Ls ’ PP be | y ears on the Market 
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membered that he ran beside the car- 
riage, senselessly calling to her to let him 
bind her arm He ust have been half- 
way thru the village before his reas 
came back to hin 
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